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TO CAMBRIA. 

All hail 4o thee, Cambria, sweet lasd of my birth, 
Wboee daughters are fair 'moDgst the loveliest of earth; 
Whose SODS yet retain the same spirit as of yore. 
When in war on tlie foe they so danntlessly bore ; 
Or by numbers overpowered, they reck'd not of life. 
Bat preserved still their honour, tho' vanqulshM in- strife. 
All hail to'dree^ Cambria, whose hills are renown'd. 
By the deeds* of those heroes, whom glory has crowti'd 
With an erergreen wreath, which e'en time cannot fade. 
But must last while the debt of great Nature's unpaid \ 
Hills that were sacred, while superstition held swa/. 
Now the tzme-'hallow'd emblems of mortal decay. 
All hail to thee, Cambria, whose vales I revere. 
As the sources whence spring all the heart holds most dear \ 
Where honour and gallantry in unison blend. 
With virtue and beauty their renown to defend j 
Whete the patriarchal age is liv'd o'er again. 
And the bounties of nature not lavish *d in vain. 
All hail to thee, Cambria, bright land of my dreams, 
Whose fame is as lustrous as Uiy own limpid streams ; 
Long may'st thou flourish, and thy sons still be fearless. 
Thy glory untamish'd, thy daughters be peerless ; 
And wh«ck on my bosom death may fix his cold hand, 
I will die where I've lived — ^in my own native land ! 



PREFACE. 



It is with feelings of no little diffidence that the 
author has ventured upon the publication of the fol- 
lowing pages ; for he cannot but be sensible of his 
many and serious disqualifications for the task, of 
which the greatest is his very superficial knowledge of 
the language of the people, whose traditions he has 
undertaken to illustrate; and indeed he could not have 
dared to form such a plan upon a calm consideration of 
his own fitness for its execution. It may, therefore, be 
necessary to state, that no such design was ever enter- 
tained: the poems have been written from time to 
time, simply for the author's own amusement ; and it 
was not until the accumulated foolscap, like the fearful 
creation of Frankenstein, seemed to call aloud for life, 
that the task of compiling notes, and preparing for the 
press, was undertaken. 

For the faults of the poetical part of the volume no 
apology is attempted; nor is it intended to take ad- 
vantage of the subterfuge of hurried publication, so 
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little complimentary to the discernment of the reader; 
the author pleads guilty of having bestowed upon it 
much of the "limae labor" recommended by Horace; 
and such as it is, it must of course be judged by its 
own merits: but towards the notes it is hoped that 
some little indulgence will be exercised. No origin- 
ality is for a moment claimed, they are avowedly 
compiled from such sources as were readily accessible, 
in a country where libraries are few and far between; 
the translations were at first absolute grammar and 
dictionary work, hunted out word by word, and as such 
were necessarily faulty and imperfect; but having been 
since overlooked by an experienced Welsh scholar, as 
well as compared with English versions, wherever 
such could be obtained, it is hoped that they will be 
found tolerably correct. 

The author has not, to the best of his knowledge, 
made use of any quotation, without a reference to the 
original, and from these it will be found how great are 
his obligations to others. 

With these explanations the writer must now leave 
his literary character to the judgment of his readers. 

Abercrave, Brecoushire, 
Oct 20, 1848. 
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CWN ANNWN. 

I. 

On a grey hill, that in the twilight fading 

Melted to mist, methought I wandered lone, 
And clouds of sadness my dim fancies shading 

On my vague thoughts dark hues of grief had thrown: 
And as in pensive mood I wandering trod 

On a green cairn with wild thyme broidered, 
I thought of him who slept beneath that sod, 

His name, his deeds, as his cold ashes, dead. 
Where is the harp, to whose wild notes of old 

Bosoms throbbed high that long have ceased to glow? 
Should e'en the stray breeze sweep its chords of gold. 

Strange music from those strings perchance might flow 
And tell us wondrous tales of him who sleeps below. 
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n. 

Alas I 'tis silent ally — jet, as I spoke. 

On the calm wind a wailing cadence crept, 
Sadly jet soothing on my ear it Inroke, 

In a blest music-dream perchance I slept. 
Then like a quiet wind approaching still, 

Near and more near along the whispering dell. 
Like the soft babblings of a summer rill. 

That on the midnight zephyrs fail and swell; 
Through that wild music louder murmuring 

Came gliding voices scarce of earthly tone, 
That seemed in qmunt and ancient speech to sing 

Dark legendary tales of days long flown, 
When the fierce Briton trod these brown hills all his own. 

m. 

The warm sun's farewell smile of rainbow light 
Gilded the fern upon Morgeila's height, (0 
And as his parting glances fading died 
In lessenii^ splendours on the dark hill's side, 
For every charm that 'neath his waning beam, 
Melted to night, a brighter seemed to gleam 
In the still light the silver moonbeams shed 
In foods of radiance on the mountfun's head. 
Yet far away, on one tall western hill 
The slowly parting sunshine lingers still, 
Ad if to mingle with its gaudy light 
The milder glories of the queen of night, 
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Who, cold, and pale, and passionless, looks down 
On all his gay glance decks in smile or frown: 
So clouds and sunny smiles that ceaseless fly 
O'er the changed brow, and sparkle in the eye, 
When life's last hour of twilight ebbs iiway, 
And deepens fast the night of dark decay, 
Stiffen to that cold, steady, soulless gaze, 
That while it fadciiiates, yet more dismays* 

IV. 

At such an hour, beneath the deepening shade. 
Why wanders all alone yon lovely maid. 
Why flies she o'er the heath like mountain windi, 
While her blue eyes glance anxiously behind^ 
And for the Hghter weapons of the chase 
Why do the shafts of war her quiver grace ? 
The chilling night-^nd never wont to blow 
Upon that unprotect^ breast of iS^now^ 
Or wanton with the clusters of bright hftir 
That, stirred by every guSt, cling fondly there; 
Sure she M9^ete fitter far, in love's stiU bower 
To dream aWay soft twilight's witching hour, 
Than thus in danger, loneliness, and dread, 
T^hat solitary ttackless path. to tread; 
Those hsmds to love's electric touch should thrill, 
Too fail- to tempt the watrior^s fatal skill? 
Audi oh ! thojse eyes were fitter far to flash 
Love's warm fond light from their long ^rilken lash. 
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Than thus to search with strained and eager gaze 
The eyer*changing wreaths of moonlit haze. 

V. 

But, hark ! what voice of terror sounds, to chide 
The awakening echoes of the mountain side ? 
Was it the wild wolf's short and sullen howl,(2) 
That leaves his den, beneath the moon to prowl ? 
Yet, hark ! again it sounds; oh, can it be, 
It is the Norman bandog ;(3) maiden, flee. 
Alas, that step, so light that scarce the dew 
'Neath its quick pressure from the hairgrass flew 
Trembling to gems, has left upon the heath 
Track broad enough to guide that hound of death. 
Maiden, press on, perchance yon rippling stream,(4) 
That babbling glitters in the young moonbeam, 
May yet be reached, — a thousand ripples flash. 
As down its rushy CQurse her light feet dash. 
Follows in eager haste the dark dun hound, 
His ears low trailing sweep the tainted ground. 
And to his short low bark of cruel joy, 
The answering hills in mimic hunt reply: 
But see, upon the streamlet's oozy brink, 
Perplexed he stands, and whines, and stoops to drink. 
Then, tracing back the path that late he trod, 
Searches in many a maze the scentless sod. 
Now with wide nostril snuffs the tell-tale wind; 
And now with ears erected looks behind; 
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Ite hears a tramp, he knows his master's steed, 
Pressed to the fiery gallop's utmost speed, 
Arms faintly clash, a wild shout far away 
Cheers on the hot pursuit of that fair prey ; 
Sagacious bays aloud the answering hound, 
And his glad followers seek the well-known sound. 

VI. 

Now dimly through the wreathing haze appear 
Glancing the flashes of the Norman spear, 
Then, their bright helmets glimmering as they wheel. 
Approach two mounted warriors cased in steel : 
With wistful whimpering and upturned eye 
He springs to meet them as they gallop by, 
The unwilling steeds obey the tightened rein. 
And snort and prance, and paw the turf in vain. 
With arched neck and steaming nostrils stand. 
Whilst their fierce riders search the streamlet's strand. 
Hark !(5) from below the heron's croaking cry. 
See his broad pinion flouts the clear blue sky, 
Away, away, some human footsteps near. 
Has roused the fisher from yon rushy mere ; 
Down down the glen they. dash, swift as the wind. 
While turf, and sand, and shingle fly behind. 
Now plunging, struggle in some deep morass. 
Now in quick gallop dint the velvet grass. 
Now down the stony channel stumbling ride. 
Where huge dark rocks arise on either side, 
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And (/er their helmets wave a tangled wood, 
Shrouding in pitchy gloom the infant Hood. 

VII. 

At length, faint straggling through the opening 

boughs, 
The dancing moon a rocky pathway shews^ 
So narrow, scarce along its scanty verge 
The mountain cat her stealthy coarse can urge; 
To the steep cliff the matted ivy clung. 
And o'er the ledge its polished foliage flung, 
While sapling oak, and ash, and holly stand 
To stay the active climber's daring hand, 
And their gnarled roots, sore strained by many a 

storm. 
Lend their strong help the rugged path to form. 
Mark, mark, that eager bandog's gleaming eye. 
Dilated nostril, and exulting cry, 
Mark how he searches on the streamlet's edge, 
The bright green ooasy moss^ and tofts of sedge; 
Too surely on that strip of rushy ground 
Once more the bapless maiden's track is found; 
At fault again, ah no, one upward look, 
One spring, this path the hunted quarry took, 
He shakes his flews, his wide ears backward flings. 
While to his bay the echoing dingle rings. 
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vni. 

Was it the blast that whistled in the broom ? 
Or swept the night-owl past them through the gloom? 
Why from the rugged path so sudden fell 
Headlong the bloodhound, with that deathly yell ? 
Ho to the chase ; in vain, that death-winged dart 
That cleft the air, is quivering in his heart. 
Again that rushing sound, with starting eye, 
Nostril wide spread, and neigh like trumpetrcry, 
One noble steed in torture-maddened bound 
With frantic plunges shakes the trampled ground, 
At every throe the life-floods faster pour, 
On the red turf he falls, to rise no more. 
Looks on his bleeding flank with glazing eyes, 
Stretches his fainting limbs, and quivering dies. 
So the long-rolling waves that meet the shore, 
Still as they break for ever, loudest roar, 
Fling their white foam-wreaths to the wondering sky. 
Then gently rippling, softly murmuring, die. 

IX. 

Gradual again the blushing morn had shed 
Its smile of sunshine on Morgeila's head; 
Again the sultry-winged sunbeams sleep 
'Mongst the brown fern on Til-y-budr's 8teep,(6) 
Flash in new light on Garw's rushing flood,(7) 
And dance in e\ery glade of Hengoed's wood,(8) 
Agaia the evening shadows lengthening fell 
On Melin Ddu's bright rill and wooded dell;(9) 
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But e'er the fadiDg day forsook th6 west, 

Fair Gladys stood upon Penderw's breast,(io) 

And Penllwyn-Gwent's deep vale before her lay,(iO 

Its whispering oaks yet blushing in the ray. 

Across the vale, upon the mountain's side 

A huge dark rift the trembling maid descried, (12) 

The liquid ruby beams, that slanting shone 

On its storm-beaten verge of rough grey stone, 

By their sunsmiles of light seemed but to throw 

A deeper gloom upon the chasm below ; 

Many a deep league beneath the trembling ground. 

When Hu Gadarn the wondrous dwarf had bound, 

(13, 14) 
The firm earth shuddered at the enchanter's spell, 
The strong oaks waved deep in the breezeless dell. 
The grey old rocks resistless whirlwinds tore. 
The affrighted sea forsook the heaving shore, 
And, 'midst a bellowing earthquake's mightiest throes 
At Penllwyn-Gwent the demon chief arose ;(i*) 
And still to awe-struck swains the rifted earth 
And shattered crags attest the wondrous birth. 



Far in the winding chasm's deepest shade, 
Where never yet the cheerful sunlight strayed, 
The prophet Idris dwelt, a Druid old,(l6) 
Whose wondrous art could fearful converse hold 
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"With every shadowy form, that lingered still 

In midnight mists upon the stricken hill. 

Upon the mountain's breast he musing stood, 

Full in the sinking sunbeam's golden flood. 

And had you seen his smile, so proud, so kind, 

His snow-white locks by vervain wreath confined,(i7) 

The golden chain that glittered on his breast,(l8) 

His long grey flowing beard, and sacred vest. 

His tall gaunt form, with staff* and out-stretched hand, 

That seemed upon the mountain's verge to stand 

Against the deep dark purple evening sky, 

In supernatural height and majesty; 

You might have deemed some chief of ancient days 

Had burst his monumental mound, to gaze 

Upon the land whose sword and sceptre long 

In life he swayed with steady arm and strong. 

XL 

He marked the maiden haste to cross the dell. 
Ere on her path the lengthening shadows fell. 
Though scarcely now her failing strength could stay 
Her wearied footsteps on the dangerous way, 
But ere her tottering limbs could reach the brook. 
The mantling blood her fading cheek forsook. 
And paler than the moonbeam's rising ray, 
In a cold swoon upon the turf she lay. 

c ' 
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XIL 

When death, with that still smile that's all his own, 

Sits, strong usurper, on expression's throne. 

When hushed for ever is the heaving breath, 

We fear, yet linger still, to look on death, 

And scarce dare trust our faltering lips to say. 

How calmly beautiful is lifeless clay. 

But when his short and pitying visit stills 

For one short moment thoughts of all our ills. 

When the pale limbs of listless marble lay 

In living death, unsubject to decay, 

For that's the doom we dread, we cannot bear 

Our cherished forms should blend with earth and air. 

And e'en how wretched here soe'er our lot. 

We fear yet more — ^to die, and be forgot. 

When our hearts yet can hope that not for aye 

That calm and melancholy smile will stay, 

And that where death sits throned in languor now 

Upon the pallid cheek and fixed brow. 

The beaming smile, the gentle frown shall range, 

More fondly charming as they faster change; 

Oh, then, when our dark thoughts of fear have fled. 

We feel' the unearthly beauty of the dead. 

And almost dream that clay some grace shall lack, 

When we shall call its wandering tenant back. 

XIIL 
Soon by the unconscious maid the old man stood, 
Bathed her pale temples with the crystal flood, 
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Chafed her cold hands, and from her forehead fair 

Filing back the tresses of her golden hair, 

And bade the evening breezes fresher blow 

On her still heaveless breast and soulless brow. 

From his dark sleep as joyous morning flies. 

And streaks with dim grey dawn the eastern skies, 

Then gradual every sleepy vapour's fringe 

With floods of 8afli*on light begins to tinge. 

Along the heavens the growing glories spread, 

And the pale saffron blushes into red, 

Till o'er the misty mountains far away, 

Rises with broad red disk the lord of day. 

And the warm tints that lit the eastern sky 

Far o'er the western ocean fading die. 

So o'er that pale cold cheek glad life's gay hue 

A momentary flush of crimson flew, 

Her bosom heaved, and from her white lips broke 

Faint words, you might have deemed a zephyr spoke 

Half words, half music, then a shadowy smile 

Played, scarcely, seen upon her lips awhile. 

Till with a sudden start and sigh of pain 

Her blue eyes opened upon life again. 

XIV. 

But when she, waking, saw that eye's keen glance, 
And that gaunt figure watching o'er her trance. 
As listening her heart's beat, he bent so low 
That his white elf-locks almost swept her brow, 
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She deemed that form some mountain spirit bore, 
And scarcely hoped her ghastly dreams were o'er. 
" Fear not, my child, though now this hand is old. 
And age has frozen with his fingers cold 
Each pulse, that once was wont at others' pain 
With quickening sympathy to throb again, 
Think not my heart as withered as this form, 
Blighted by blasting time and grief's wild storm; 
So long an exile from my fellow-men, 
I've lived in this wild solitary den, 
Man's face so fondly I have longed to see. 
E'en guilt's hard looks would pleasant seem to me: 
But thou, young, beauteous, tender as the leaf 
That shrinks from autumn's blast, and more, in grief, 
(Or scarcely durst thou seek the enchanter's cave,) 
Fear not, his aid in vain thou canst not crave. 

XV. 

" I had a daughter once, 'tis many a year 
Since these old eyes were moistened by a tear. 
And yet yon sunbeam, 'tis almost the last, 
Glistened not so, methinks, a moment past — 
I had a daughter once, as young, as fair, 
Just such her smile, and such her sunny hair, 
Her voice as soft, as bright her merry eye ; 
But she is dead long since, I watched her die. 
Saw the dim paleness o'er her thin face creep. 
Felt her weak grasp relax in that last sleep ; 
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I watched and wept above her wifh my son, 

For many an hour, he too has long been gone ; 

I' did not weep for him, it were not well 

To weep for heroes, in the fight he fell; 

I sought his corse upon the battle plain, 

And found him stretched where thickest lay the slain. 

His lip still curled defiance, his red hand 

Still strained in useless grasp the blood-gilt brand, 

And the broad ghastly wound upon his breast 

Was the fit passport to a warrior's rest: , 

But that he was my last, and in my mind 

A desolate blank void had left behind, 

That with no other thought could be supplied, 

I had almost exulted when he died. 

XVI. 

" 'Tis strange, that where the thought can bring but 

pain, 
We love to measure o'er time's flight again. 
And memory, with a sad yet smiling air, 
Dreams o'er the days that almost brought despair. 
Tell me thy tale, and if the fearful skill 
That bends the mountain-spirits to my will 
Can aught avail, in vain thou shalt not seek 
To dry the tear upon that fading cheek: 
The soul that by its own experience knows 
Grief's pangs, still comforts best another's woes; 
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So the bewildered mariner, afar 
From well-known landmark, shrouded every star, 
His best, most faithful guide^ the compass, lost, 
His strained and labouring vessel tempest tost, 
Heeds not upon what course the billows bear, 
Where all above is dark, around despair. 
But when the pilot, who can track his way 
Through the black midnight o'er the wildering spray. 
The only man, whose calm experienced eye 
'Mongst the white surf the headland can descry. 
Grasps with firm hand the yet-obedient helm, 
No more dark fears his fainting spirits whebn, 
But as of old, his soul exults to roam. 
And cleave with flashing prow the opposing foam." 

XVII. 

" Druid, with fire and sword the Normans drove 
Our steps reluctant from the home we love. 
Not unavenged, for many a steel-clad breast 
Sleeps midst our blackened homes in endless rest. 
Three days are past, since streams of crimson light, 
And shouts, and tramping hoofs awoke the night. 
While purple crests that in 'the balefires glow, 
And flashing steel, proclaim the Norman foe; 
Black clouds of smoke the midnight ether veil, 
And 'midst the fiames the sickening moon looks pale. 
While every blazing cot served but to shew 
The whelming numbers of the exulting foe; 
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In vain against outnumbering blades we stood, 
In vain e'en woman stained her bands with blood, 
In vain my sires, my warrior brothers* gore 
Steeped the red turf before our cottage door, 
With blade that flashed like levin glance on high 
The chieftain Madoc charged, e'en he must fly. 
And the last dying gleams of lurid light 
Guided our steps to far Tor Curig's heightX^^) 
In the wild wind around that summit stern, 
Rustlii^ waves wide the tempest-blighted fern 
Stunted and brown, and scarce a blade beside 
Gems the bleak mountain's bald and barren side, 
But hard grey rocks by some strong earthquake rent 
To thousand splinters, strew the steep ascent; 
But on the topmost height, where Rome's red band 
Swept like a mighty whirlwind o'er the land, 
Through many a siege our sires their arms defied, 
And crimson stains deformed the grey hill's side. 
And there their earth-built fortress glows afar (20) 
'Mongst the brown mountains like an emerald stair. 
For where war's heavy foot the turf has trod, 
And death's convulsive clutches tore the sod. 
Brightest the fresh green grass, and wild flowers wave 
Their fairy plumes o'er many a nameless grave. 

XVIIL 

" With Madoc for their chief, the undaunted band 
On that wild hill still keep their desperate stand; 
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I watched his eye, when broke the morning light, 
And its keen glance -flashed eager for the fight; 
A second morn fresh sparkling rose, and still 
The leagnering foes besieged the fated hill, 
Hope beamed more dimlj in those glances proud, 
But firm determination brightly glowed; 
Still his stern watch the Norman foe maintains, 
And night, and cold, and hunger froze our veins. 
What flashed in Madoc's darkening glance, despair 
Lit up bj fierce revenge was beaming there; 
Oh, for some seer, he cried, with spirit-eye 
To pierce the mists of our dim destiny, 
Bid us rejoice in young hope's gladdening ray. 
Or lightning like flash our last hour away; 
What are some days of life, through whose dull length 
Slow creeping famine saps our failing strength. 
Insidious foe, at whose fell touch the brand 
Cumbers with growing weight the fainting hand. 
That steals from us with slow resistless power 
Kevenge, the last, best, dearest earthly dower 
Of him who smiling dies, fears but to flee, 
Dying, but shares his foeman's destiny: 
What are a few short hours of life like this, 
Nay, what are days, months, years of rapturous bliss, 
To the stern joy that throbs in every vein. 
The joy that almost makes us long for pain, 
The joy that flashes in the kindling eye. 
Makes the quick pulses like hot lightning fly, 
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On our straizied lip the half-formed war-shout dance, 

A joj too strange, too wild for utterance, 

When in the pride of strength and youtt's fierce glow, 

In hope and hate the warrior meets his foe; 

Up to the fight and death, he drew his blade, 

My trembling hand upon his lip I laid; 

" Tempt not thj fate, for when 'nea^h day's last ray 

Yon purple mountains deepen into grey, 

ru pass that close-girt fence of spears and mail, 

And to old Idris bear our sorrow's tale. 

XIX. 

" He did not bid me stay, for well he knew 

The deeds of fear a British maid can do. 

One kiss upon my burning cheek he prest. 

And fondly clasped me to his warrior breast; 

Druid ! it is a fearful thing to dare 

The wild wolf crouching hungry in his lair, 

Or launch the coracle upon the shore(2i) 

When 'mongst the rocks the angry surf- wreaths roar; 

But howling wolf, nor tempest-tortured foam 

Can match the spoilers of our mountain home: 

Yet in my path had Norman lances stood, 

Thicker than wave the leaves in this dark wood, 

Had every hand in idle ease that slept, 

As through their camp with stealthy haste I crept, 

Pointed against my life the gleaming sword, 

And every blade my tortured bosom gored; 

D 
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I woald have dared it all, and more than this. 
For that one fond embrace, that burning kiss, 
Aje, earth and hell mj spirit had defied, 
For that one glance of hope, and love and pride. 

XX. 

" If the dread powers by which our sires of yore 
Ck)uld make these mountains tremble to their core. 
And call black tempests to the calm blue heaven, 
Can yet to spells of later days be given, 
The Norman Chief 'neath Madoc's blade shall yield 
His streaming life-blood to the purple field. " 
From his wide vest a magic cup he drew,C22) 
And where the last red parting sunlight threw, 
Kicliest in death, its glory smiling rays 
'Mongst the green leaves, he held it in the blaze ; 
Deep in its golden depths a jewel bright (23) 
Seemed drinking splendours from that flood of light, 
And e'er the waning sunbeams could expire 
The wondrous stone glowed, steeped in liquid fire. 
While on his upturned face and age-snowed head 
The mellow light a ruddy glory shed, 
One moment more, tis fled, and evening chill 
And silent, brooded o'er the darkening hill. 
Then Idris stooped upon the streamlet's brink. 
And filled the cup and bade the maiden drink. 
To her pale lips she raised the limpid draught. 
Yet paused e'er from the magic vase she quafied, 
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Though icy cold the water o'er it flowed, 
With flickering rainbow light the jewel glowed, 
Now emerald flashes on their devious way 
Amid the dimpling crystal seemed to stray 
With mildly lustrous beam, now dazzling bright, 
Burst strange unearthly gleams of ruby light; 
As through her veins the soothing potion crept, 
O'er her dim eyes a veil of darkness swept. 
On the damp turf her toil-worn limbs were spread, 
Heavy and powerless drooped her languid head, 
And through her clustering locks her white neck shone 
As snow by starlight when the day is gone, 
With joints relaxed her round arm careless flowed, 
And the loose robe her gleaming shoulder shewed. 
With gentle sighs her heaving bosom played. 
And o'er her cheek the flush of slumber strayed, 
Through every line yet deeper languor crept. 
And ere the light was flown the maiden slept 

XXI. 

With sudden start she wakes, where is she now ? 
Is it the moon that shines upon her brow ? 
That strange unearthly lustre is not light. 
For that black cave is wrapt in gloomiest night; 
As the bright glowworm's gleaming lamp afar(24) 
Shines in the moss, a lightless, rayless star, 
Love's beacon light, that only bums to guide 
Her wandering lover to her widowed side, 
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Nor cares to shine on flower, or grass, or stone, 
A watch-fire lit for him, and him alone. 
So with phosphoric light the damp air glowed, 
And the drear chasm yet more hideous showed. 
Unearthly voices through the darkness hoom. 
And huge grey figures flit athwart the gloom, 
She shuddering turned, and on the dewy stone 
Through a wide gap a faint light glimmering shone, 
'Gainst the clear heaven above the rustling trees 
Black and distinct waved in the gentle breeze, 
And twinkling through the leaves from the blue sky, 
A star looked down upon her smilingly; 
With a swift rush that made her cold blood creep. 
O'er her chilled limbs a light cloud seemed to sweep, 
And a dim form, in many an after dream 
Too well remembered, passed with spectre scream, 
Yet through the shape as o'er her head it swept. 
Still on her brow the silver starlight slept. (25) 

xxn. 

Once more 'twas eve, for through a summer's day 
Wrapt in that deathly sleep the maiden lay, 
Once more the fresh green turf her glad feet prest, 
And the warm west wind played upon her breast, 
And with light step she climbed the mountain side. 
While Idris led the way with measured stride. 
On a huge knoll, that like some fragment vast 
Of a disjointed world to earth down cast. 
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Bulged from the hill's steep breast, at length they 

stood, 
While far below them slept the whispering wood, 
And the dread cave's dark jaws of rock were seen 
Black yawning midst the fern and hillocks green. 
O'er the calm sea, beneath the waning light 
England's fair hills fast faded from their sight. 
Then nearer fern-clad mountains, brown and dim. 
Loom in the deepening twilight huge and grim, 
Then towering Gaer, and huge Penderw's flank,(26) 
And the bluff purple crest of Mynydd Banc,(27) 
Where the last rays the kindling heather kist, 
Melt from dark outline into viewless mist; 
And on the stern oaks in the vale below 
The dark grey deepening shadows blacker grow, 
Till, but that the calm wind with rustling still 
Crept through their boughs, and glimmering flashed 

the rill, 
From a blue twinkling star when some stray beam 
Glanced for an instant on its dimpled stream. 
You might have deemed, that from the hill's broad 

face 
'Twas but a step^nto black formless space, 

xxin. 

Now far away, above yon black hill's head 
A faint transparent dawn begins to spread, 



1 
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Till all the eastern heaven gleams mildly bright 
In the young moonbeam's soft and yellow light. 
Albeit not yet into the deep far sky 
Her broad disk rose in tranquil majesty 
O'er the dark hills, whose outlines black appear 
Traced on the silvery clouds so sharp and clear, 
On their stern brows the maid could deem she sees 
The tall fern waving in the gentle breeze. 
And when at last emerging from her shroud, 
She gazed from long grey banks of filmy cloud. 
Which glimmering distant in the unearthly light 
Seemed e'en beyond imagination's flight; 
The untaught sage, who to the queen of heaven 
Poured his glad thanks, may surely be forgiven. 

XXIV. 

Beneath their feet the lightly quivering dew 

In her pale glance to rainbow diamonds grew, 

And all around the hairgrass' trembling stems 

Glittered, a priceless mine of fairy gems, 

On the dun wood beneath the cold smile played 

Chequered with dark green light and blackest shade, 

And in the vale's deep bosom the clear stream 

Flashed like bright steel beneath the glancing beam; 

Far far before them, many a mile away, 

Heaving in long calm swell the ocean lay, 

One wide dark mirror of reflected night, 

Save where a broad bright streak of rippling light 
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Lay dancing on the waves» and seemed to be 

A path of glory to some unknown sea; 

On every side huge crags> by some dread power 

Piled in gigantic chaos, darkly tower, 

Mountain o'er mountain, peak o'er peak, on high 

Rose wildly glimmering in the liquid sky, 

Light mist in broad white lakes the vallies fiUs, (28) 

Or hangs in shapeless masses on the hills. 

Or in vast tide, by some strange unseen force, 

Borne o'er the fading hills in guideless course. 

Slow curling wreaths of half transparent cloud. 

In vapoury veil the vanished mountains shroud, 

Leaving the gladdened stream to glitter bright, 

For one short moment in the smiles of night, 

XXV. 

Now, storms' first harbingers, swift meteors stream 
Through the clear sky with evanescent gleam. 
The threatening nightwinds louder howling sweep 
With moaning whispers through the heather deep. 
And the light fleecy clouds, that seemed to swim 
Li liquid light upon the horizon dim, 
Mustering to heavy clustered masses strew 
Their shapeless shadows o'er the welkin blue, 
Or in disjointed whirling wreaths are driven 
In fierce career across the lowering heaven : 
From her high throne the placid moon looks down> 
Now veiled by some dark vapour's dusky frown, 
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Whose silver fringe sets off the inky dye 

Of its black folds against the azure sky, 

Now her mild splendour beaming yet more mild 

Through light thin rack, that on the stormbreath wild 

Borne madly whirling on its airy way, 

In wandering atoms seem to melt away, 

So indistinct, no bound the eye can trace 

Between the white cloud and the azure space. 

As undefined the distant landscape ends, 

Where hazy air with misty ocean blends ; 

Now for a moment from the unsullied sky 

Beaming in calm, bright silent majesty. 

While in each gust impatient waves the fern, 

Scattering the dewdrops in its struggles stern, 

Or sweeps the hasty blast the sleeping rill, 

Buffling the quiet pools, deep, dark, and stilL 

XXVI. 

" Father, retreat," the maiden cried, " afar 
I know yon signs of elemental war, 
Hearest thou not the angry storm-gust rave ? 
Haste, let us shelter in yon wondrous cave. 
Though ere our steps can reach its refuge dread 
The storm will burst in fury o'er our head." 
"Peace, peace, my child, and mark that on this spot. 
This knoll alone, the dewdrop trembles not; 
The pelting torrents of that gathering storm, 
Not e'en this trembling harebell shall deform, 
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Those blasts, in which the gnaiTd oaks groaning cry 

Like tortured giants in their agony, 

Shall breath on us, as noonday zephyr weak, 

Nor raise one glossy ringlet from thy cheek; 

And though the thunder tear the bursting air, 

And lightning's blasting glance around us glare 

0*er the wild landscape like a blazing sea, 

Fear not, their destiny is not for thee." 

And as he spoke, fast o'er the darkening sky 

The billowy thunder clouds roll'd heavily. 

And faintly echoing through the deepening gloom 

Far distant muttering peals begin to boom. 

And light faint glimmerings on the stormclouds dun 

Proclaim the lightning carnival begun. 

XXVII. 

And now the furious blasts yet fiercer blew, 
And yet more madly yelling, wilder grew. 
And o'er the shrouded heaven in frantic race 
.The huddling heavy thunder clouds they chase; 
The big cold rain comes hissing to the ground. 
And in the turf the dancing hailstorms bound. 
But o'er the tempest's awful voice they hear 
Echoing afar, loud screams of maddened fear. 
And as the maiden listening stood aghast, 
A long fierce howl was borne upon the blast. 
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xxvin. 

When Idris heard the long-expected ciy, 
With exultation flashed his sparkling eye, 
" Ha, ha, right well my trusty spirits know 
To wreak dire vengeance on their Cambria's foe, 
The quarry's raised, the hounds are on his trail/* 
And as he spoke, a thin mist filled the vale, 
And a broad vivid flash, that scorching came 
O'er their seared eyeballs like a liquid flame, 
For one short, fearfVil moment glanced, to shew 
A huge red hound upon the mountain's brow:(29) 
Then a faint cloud of pale unearthly light 
Came slowly stealing through the lowering night, 
And shewed the woods and black rocks frowning grim 
In faint dusk hues, all indistinct and dim 
Through the blue mist, from which in ceaseless flash 
With blinding glare the forked lightnings dash. 

XXIX. 

And now a ghastly form, in armour drest. 
With blood-besprinkled mail and cloven crest. 
And shattered shield and helm, and swordlesa sheath. 
And sobs of toil, and labouring panting breath, 
In furious haste dashed wildly down the dell. 
With terror-stricken looks and fearful yell, 
And on his brow the starting sweat-drops stood, 
'Mongst half-dried gouts of black and curdling blood ; 
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And as he went, all heedless of his way, 
Which 'mongst huge stones and tanked bushes lay. 
All reckless where his fear-urged footsteps went. 
His glassj starting ejes behind were bent 
On his pursuers dread, that yelling came 
In close hot chase upon their ghastly game, 
Twelve blood-red hounds, whose tangled shaggy hides 
Hung loose upon their gaunt and bony sides 
Dripping with gore, 'neath brows of thick dark hair 
Their small red angry eye-balls fiercely glare. 
And as they raised their demon heads on high. 
And the hills rang with their exulting cry, 
From their black jaws dark clouds of vapour flowed. 
And their huge fangs like heated iron glowed. 

XXX. 

Still on, on, on, in madly furious race 
Through the deep vale swept past the fearful chase. 
Dashed through the Ogmore's terror-stricken tide(30) 
And slowly toiled up steep Gaer's fern-clad side. 
Till o'er the distant mountain's brow at last, 
The gaunt hell-hounds and ghastly quarry past; 
Still by the fainter yells the maid could trace 
For many a mile the progress of the chase, 
Till the hounds' howl of joy and victim's wails 
Were lost afar among the winding vales. 
" Idris," the trembling maiden shuddering said, 
" Yon are the hounds of hell, that hunt the dead." 
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" Yes, but my child, e'en by that dubious light 
Knowest not the fell C^ Annwn's game to-night?" 
"'Twas the dark chief of that fierce Norman horde 
Who broke our midnight dreams with fire and sword." 

XXXI. 

The first faint light of morning glimmering wide 
Rose in grey gleams upon Tor Curig's side, 
And the young joyous sun, with glowing breath 
Deepened to crimson all the purple heath, 
And the bright drops of dew his glittering rays * 
Flashed scattering back in imitative blaze ; 
But the red mountain blushed with deeper hue 
Than the gay ruby light the sunshine threw. 
For on the trampled war-torn turf there stood. 
Many a dark pool of curdling Norman blood ; 
And brighter than the flashing dew drops, glance 
The scattered silver casque and broken lance, 
Though broad foul stains the dewy metal bore 
Of brown damp rust, and clots of blackening gor<j. 

XXXII. 

The loose rein ringing on his barded breast. 
The wild wind ruffling his unbraided crest, 
All masterless the warhorse calmly grazed. 
Save when his mailed head he listening raised, 
And gazed, till to his loud unanswered neigh 
The mountain echoes slowly died away. 
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And his strong trusty helm all rudely riven, 
The long keen arrow through his hreastplate driven, 
His steel-clad limhs in that young joyous ray 
Cold, shining, there the Norman chieftain lay; 
His lance's broken truncheon tightly strained. 
The stiffened gauntlet's iron grasp retained, 
And from the battered visor dimly glare 
His glassy eyes in fierce but soulless stare, 
While the black beaten turf and miry steel, 
The earth-fixed spur that armed his outstretched heel, 
Told but too well with what convulsive strife 
His strong limbs wrestled for the ebbing life. 



NOTES TO CWN ANNWN. 



Stanza JTL Note 1. 

" Gilded the fern upon Morgeila's height." 

Morgeila is a name applied to a large tract of extremely wild 
and mountainous country, forming part of the parishes of lilan- 
gonoyd, Uangemon, and Llandyfbdwch, in the county of Gla- 
morgan, and which lies between the two scenes of the story. 

V. Note 2. 

** Was it the wild wolf's short and suUen howL^' 

The reader will pardon the being reminded, that the wolf was 
abundant in Wales at the period of the story. 

V. Note 3. 

'* It is the Norman bandog ; maiden flee." 

Whether truly or not, tradition reports that bloodhotmds were 
employed against the Welsh, by their Norman, and subsequently 
by their Eii^lish invaders. 
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V. Note 4. 

** Maiden, press on, perchance that rippling stream 
May yet be reached.** 

Next to spilling blood upon the trail, which effectually destroyed 
the scent of the bloodhound, the best mefans of throwing him off 
the track was to follow for some distance the course of a stream, 
always carefully walking in the water, which of course could not 
retain any scent 

VI. Note 5. 

" Hark from below the heron's croaking cry," 

All who have liyed in a nei^bourhood where these binib 
abound, must remember the singular harsh croak with which they 
take wing when disturbed, especially at night. 

*' A loud and harsh cry, often repeated, now informs you that 
the heron is on the wing. ♦ ♦ * i suspect that the cry is 
never uttered but when the bird is flying." 

WatertoiCa Essays m Natural History, p, 189. 

IX. Note a 

"'Mongst the brown fern on Tyle-y-budr's steep." 

l^le-y-budr ** the terrible or difficult ascent" is a name common 
to sevo^l hills in Glamorganshire, among the rest to a steep 
wooded hill on the right bank of the Garw, a little to the left oi 
the parish road leading from Bettws to liangonoyd. 

IX. Note 7. 

** Flashed in new light on Garw's rushing flood." 

Garw, or ** the rough," is the westeroof the two principal bran* 
dkes of the Qgmove. 
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IX. Note 8. 

** And danced in every glade of Hengoed's wood." 

Hengoed, or *'the old wood," is a very common name of places 
in Wales, that here alluded to is a large oak wood in the rale of 
the Garw, opposite to Tyle-y-budr, and extending up the valley . 
for several miles. 

IX. Note 9. 

** Melin ddu's bright rill and wooded delL" 

** Melin ddu, ** the Black Mill," a small hamlet with a country 
inn, well known to those who fish the mountain streams, as well 
as to the frequenters of the foot, races on Mynydd-y-Gaer. 

IX. Note 10. 

" Fair Gladys stood upon Penderw's breast.** 

Penderw, **the hill top of oaks,** the wooded breast of the hill 
which faces the chasm of Fenllwyng^ent 

IX. Note 11. 

** Penllwyngi/v'ent's deep vale before her lay." 

Penllwyngwent, "the top or summit of the grove of wind," the 
name of the cave described below, as well as of the farm adjoining, 
in the parish of liandyfodwch. 

IX. Note 12. 

** A huge dark rift the trembling maid descried." 

This very singular cave, as it is universally called in the 
neighbourhood, though more properly it is only a chasm or rift 
in the mountain, is situated on the north castcru side of a small 
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valley, which pours its tributary stream to the Ogmore a little 
above Melin-ddu. It seems «s if, by some mighty convulsion of 
nature, the mountain forming one side of the dingle had been rent 
into two parts, and separated in some places to a distance of thirty 
or forty yards, in others to that of a few feet, leaving a gap of 
from fifty to seventy feet in depth ; the sides of this chasm so 
exactly tally, that it is difficult to believe that the mighty dis- 
ruption is not almost the work of yesterday, though the 
gnarled oaks and matted ivy that clothe the two frowning preci- 
pices are sufficient evidence what ages have elapsed since they 
were torn asunder. The wind sweeping along the valley is con- 
fined in this narrow chasm, and rushes upward with such force, 
as to render it almost impossible to throw any light body, as a 
hat or a handkerchief, from the top to the bottom. The vnriter 
has been at the spot on several occasions, and this phenomenon, 
which has probably given name to the place, was always exhibited 
by his simple guide, as an almost supernatural occurrence, though 
easily enough accounted for by the shape of the cavity. The 
ground around the chasm is deeply fissured and split, so that is 
highly unsafe to visit the spot except by day light, as these holes, 
reported to be unfathomable, are certainly deep enough to ensure 
the destruction of any one falling into them, and are almost con- 
cealed by the fern and herbage. In these crevices endless 
treasures, guarded by enchanted ravens, are reported to have 
been hidden in the troublous times of Julius Caesar. Notwith- 
standing this danger, the writer, trusting to his knowledge of the 
ground, once ventured to visit Penllwyngwent by moonlight, 
when the roaring of the wind as it were in the bowels of the earth, 
the whispering of the oak wood below, and the clear moonlight 
on the grey rocks and dewy grass, made up a scene of desolate 
grandeur not easily forgotten, while two ravens, roused from 
their nest half way down the now dark abyss, by the unwonted 
sound of human footsteps, flew croaking in circles over their so- 
F 
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litary home, like the guardian spirits of the place. Oonceming' 
so remarkable a spot traditions and legends are of course num- 
berless, and the caution not to visit the place except by daylig^ht, 
is almost unnecessary, as in all probability scarcely any reward 
would tempt one of the neighbouring rustics to be the traveller's 
guide to Ogof-y-Cigfrain, or " Ravens' Cave," after the hour of 
twilight. On the whole, Penllwyngwent is well worth a visit 
either from the tourist or geologist; and the collector of ancient 
legends wiU find an able and willing informant in an old weaver, 
who inhabits a small cottage, hidden a little below among the trees 
in the bottom of the glen, and whose wondrous tales have more 
than once delayed the writer among the mountains. 

IX. Note 13. 
" When Hu Gadam the wondrous dwarf had bound." 

Hu Gadam, or " Hu the Mighty,'' a mythological personage, 
who figures largely among the ancient Triads of the Island of 
Britain, or triplet verses of the Druids, and who, from the mys- 
terious and reverend manner in which he is spoken of by the 
bards, appears to have been, if not a super-human personage, at 
least a mighty leader and magician. There is no doubt that Hu 
was the principal deity worshipped by the bards or Druids. 

The following particulars are recorded of him : — 

1. *• He lived in the time of the flood, and 

2. With his oxen he performed some achievement, which pre- 
vented a repetition of the calamity. Triad 97. 

8. He first collected together, or carried the primitive race, and 

4. Formed them into communities or families. Triad 57. 

5. He first gave traditional laws for the regulation and govern- 
ment of society. Triad 92, 
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6 . He was eminently distinguished for his regard to justice, 
equity, and peace. Triad 5. 

7. He conducted the several families of the first race to their 
respective settlements in the various regions. Triad 4. 

8. But he had instructed this race in the art of husbandry, 
previous to their removal and separation." Triad 66. 

Dames' Mythology of ike Ancient Druids, p.p, 106. 107. 

These peculiarities should seem to identify Hu with Noah, and 
conjointly with many other circumstances, to prove that Druidism 
■was but one branch, or probably even the main stem of the far- 
extended Arkite worship. See " Harcourt*s Doctrine of the De- 
luge ;" where this subject is treated very much at large. 

Hu Gadam is thus noticed in several of the Triads :— 
** The three supporters of the constitution of the Island of 
Britain ; first Hu Gadam, who first led the Welsh people into 
the Island of Britain, and they came fix)m Gwlad yr Haf (the 
land of summer,) called Peffrobani, which is now Constantinople, 
over the sea of mist, (the German Ocean,) and to Llydaw. 
Second, Prydain Ab Aedd Mawr, who first formed a government 
and constitution in the Island of Britain. * * * Third, Dyfnwal 
Moelmud, who first put in order the laws and statutes, the rights 
and privileges of the people of the land. For these causes they 
were called The Three Supporters of the nation of the Cymry." 
Triad 4. 

^* The three mighty defenders of the Island of Britain : First, 
Hu Gadarn, who brought the Welsh people into the Island of 
Britain, from Gwlad yr Haf, called DefiVobani; second, Prydain 
Ab Aedd Mawr, who set up the constitution and patriarchal 
government in the Island of Britain ; Third, Rhitta Gawr, the 
giant, who made himself a large cloak of the beards of the kings 
whom he reduced to subjection, for their tyranny and ravages." 
Triad 54. 
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" The three first cintizers of the Welsh people : First, Hu 
Gadam, who first set up the system of justice in the open air, and 
a social constitution among the Cymry; Second, Dyfnwal Moel- 
mud, who first set up a system of law and the privileges and 
customs of the country and people; Third, Tydain, father of 
poetical skill, who put in order the rules of memoiy and history 
belonging to the art of vocal music, and the things appertaining 
to it. * ♦ * Triad 57. 

See Owen's ** Cambrian Biography** Davies^s " Celtic He- 
searches,** and the " Myvyrian ArchtBohgif,** 

Thus Hu Gadam seems to have been in fact a sort of Ffuitheos, 
and to have comprehended in his own person the attributes of 
all the gods whom the Greek theologians described as separate; 
for he may bo identified with almost all the deities of classical 
mythology ; thus, as Jupiter he wielded the thunder; as Neptune 
he was the monarch of the waves ; as Bacchus he invented wine, 
and led his people through vast journeys in peaceful triumph ; as 
Mercury he invented and made known letters to man. How 
closely such parallels may be drawn, the following coincidences 
between Hu and Apollo will suffice to prove : — 

" Alcseus, in a hymn to Apollo, related how Jupiter adorned 
the new-bom god with a golden fillet and lyre, and sent him in a 
chariot drawn by swans to Delphi, in order to introduce justice 
and law amongst the Greeks; Apollo, however, ordered the swans 
first to fly to the Hyperboreans. ♦ • • According to the 
tradition of Delphi, Apollo, at the expiration of the great period, 
invited the beloved nation of the Hyperboreans, and danced and 
played with them, from the vernal equinox to the early setting of 
the Pleiades." 

MiiUer^s Dorians, Book 2, Chap. 4, § 2. 

A golden fillet and harp were the ornaments of Hu and oT his 
priests, the Druids. All that we know of the Hyperboreans, is, 
that they were a northern people, so far north, that, as their 
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name signified, they were fabled by the Greeks to be beyond or 
above the north ; and this may well be supposed to refer to the 
Celtic nations, when we consider the imperfect state of ancient 
geography. Now Ha is fabled to have come to Britain, (which 
the British Celts, whether correctly or not, believed to be the 
scene of all the principal adventures of their god,) from G wlad yr 
Haf, the land of summer, which probably alludes to a southern 
and warmer climate. 

** Hn is an epithet of the deity in the bardic theology, and Huan 
is another appelation descriptive of his omniscience. Huan is also 
a name for the sun in the Welsh language, and was used in the 
fifth century as such, as ik e learn from Taliesin the bard." 

Roberts on Druidical HemainSy p, 33. 

Hyes was a title common to Apollo and to Bacchus among the 
ancient Arabians, and the three Greek letters composing this 
name, according to the theory of symbolical numbers used by 
the Sabeists, make up 608, which was the cabalistic number of 
the sun among the Astrologers. 

See DuncarCs Religion of Profane Antiquity, p, 156, 
also Bishop* 8 Astrologie, p,p,l6 and 17. 

Again, — " Hu is styled Teithan, and this name seems to be no 
other than the Tchu of the Hebrew Celt®, the Tydain of Taliesin 
and the Triads, and the Titan of antiquity, a known title of the 
sun." 

Davies^s " Mi/thology of the Druids" p. 115. 

Apollo, especially, under the name of Phoebus, was well known 
as the god of the sun. 

The sun is thus addressed in the hymn of Martianus Capella : — 
'* Nam tenebras prohibens, retegis quod cserula lucent, \ 

Hinc Fhoebum perhibent prodentem occulta futuri, i 

Vel quia dissolvis noctuma admissa Lyseum ; 

Te Serapim, Nilus ; Memphis veneratur Osirim ; 

Dissona sacra Mithram, Ditemque, ferumque Typhonem; 
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Atjs pnlcher item, carri et pner almus aratri, 

Ammon et areutis Libyie, et Byblas Adonis/* 
All these divinities, and especially Serapis, Osiris, Mithras, and 
Ammon, are proved by Mr. Elarcourt (Doctrine of the Delag^) 
to have been identical with Noah, who again is the evident pro- 
totype of Hu. 

Khys Brydydd has the following line : 
•* Mjmryn t^s gloewyn ei glad." 

" An atom of bright sunlight is his car.** 

Hu, with his oxen, the Ychain Banawg, is fabled to have 
dragged from a sacred lake, the Avanc, a monster to which 
modern popular tradition has assigned a crocodilian or serpentine 
form, although the word means a beaver ; so Apollo, who kept 
the herds of Admetus, dragged the serpent Python from the 
sacred chasm of Delphi. Yet, this is probably but a coincidence, 
however remarable, the avanc being undoubtedly the shrine of the 
god, which was drawn from the water by sacred oxen, (See 
Davies^a Mythology,) and to which tradition has assigned a name 
for which it had no longer any use. 

**In Teifi, above all the rivers in Wales, were, in Giraldus time, 
a great number of Castors, which may he Englished bevers, and 
are called in Welsh Afanc, which name only remalneth in Wales 
at this day, but what it is very few can tell. 

A Description of Camfma, now called WaleSj drawn first 
by Sir Jno, Price, KnLy ff afterwards augmented and 
made perfect by Humphrey Ltwyd, gendeman,p, xxj. 

Diodorus Siculus describes the tem|^d of the Hyperborean 
Apollo in such terras as to leave it beyond doubt that he allades 
to some Druidtcal temple, and most probably to Stonehenge. — 
(^See Maurice's Indian Antiquities.) 

The great festival of Hu was in spring, agreeing with the time 
when Apollo was said to have visited the Hyperboreans, and was 
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celebrated by dancing, as Apollo did in that country. " This was 
at the season of May, when the song of the cuckoo convenes the 
appointed dance over the green.'* 

Davies's Mythology of the Druids, p. 171. 

The remembrance of this festival is still kept up on the borders. 
of Glamorgan and Carmarthenshires, by the annual pilgrimages to 
the top of Foel-y-£*itd, or Mit^, or Maitan, i. e., Mayfire, equiva- 
lent to the Beltane, or Sunfire of the Scotch. 

Numberless further coincidences might be adduced, but these 
are surely sufficient to prove the identity of these two personages, 
the chief objects of worship of so large a portion of the ancient 
world. 

IX. Note 14. 

" When Hu Gadarn the wondrous dwarf had bound." 

Who the divarf of the present legend may have been I do not 
know; the only dwarf magician agreeing with the description of 
my infiormant, is Eiddilic the dwarf, who was one of the three 
masters of delusion and enchantment, and had the power of being 
invisible at pleasure. 

IX. Note 15. ' 

" At Penllwyngwent the demon chief arose." 

By a strange perversion of chronology, never very exactly 
observed in popular tradition, this convulsion is said to have 
happened about the time of, and to have been closely connected 
with, the invasion of Julius Caesar, who, with Oliver Cromwell 
and his Satanic majesty, forms a trio, who, though not celebrated 
in the works of the bards, hav% ample amends made them for 
this neglect by popular story, almost everything mischievous and 
wonderful being attributed by the Welsh to one or the other 
of them. 
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X. NoTB 16. 

" The prophet Idris dwelt, a Druid old." 

One part of the chasm at Penllwyngwent is called, TJ^'r Bard^, 
''The Bard's House.*' The prophet, however, seems to have 
lived ia a very questionable neighbourhood, as an adjacent nook 
is dignified by the name Ty'r Cythranl, ** The house of the deviL" 

X. Note 17. 

**His snow-white locks by vervain wreath confined." 

The vervain, (Verbena, officinalis of Linnseus,) was a sacred 
plant among the Druids, as well as with the Roman priests, and 
was used in almost all their rites ; it was one of the ingredients 
of the Pair Awen, or Cauldron of Inspiration, a mystic medica- 
ment which was conceived to confer the gift of prophecy. Pliny 
informs us that it was used in divination, and as an amulet against 
evil eye and enchantment. 

" The nightshade straws to work him ill, 
Therewith her vervain and her dill, 
That hindreth witches of their wilL" 

DrayUm*s Nymphidia, 
" The Druids, we are told, were exceedingly fond of the vervain, 
they used it in casting lots, and foretelling events." 

Davies's Mythology of the Druids^ p. 275. 
In the same author we find the following names for this plant*. 
— Cas gan Gythraul, The Fiend's aversion ; Y Dderwen Fen- 
digaid, The Blessed Oak; and Llysiau'r Hudol, The Enchanter's 
Plant Nor did the belief in the mysterious virtues of the vervain 
end with the Druidical age, thoifollowing was written in the days 
of good Queen Bess, about A. D. 1568 : — 

" Som saye, that if the broth of Vervine be sprinkled ia Pastes 
or bankettes, (hat the gestes or drinkers thereby are made merrier. 
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The thirde joynte from the grounde^ wyih the leaves that growe 
aboate it, is gevea in a tertian, and the fourth is so geven in a 
qvLortAyn, They call it Hierobatone, that is an holy hferb, be* 
cause it is very good for to be hanged upon men, against enchant- 
ments, and to purify or clenge wy thai." 
The Herbal of WiUiam Turner, Doctor in Phisick^part 2, p. 192. 

Thirty or forty years later, however, we find the following 
piece of mingled scepticism and superstition : — 

** Many odd olde wies fables are written of Veruaine, tending 
to witchcraft and sorcerie, which you may reade elsewhere, for 
I am not willing to trouble your ears with reporting such trifles 
as honest eares abhorre to hear. •'*''*' Most of the latter 
phisitions do give the juice or decoction hereof to them that hath 
the plague, but these men are deceived, not only in that they 
looke for some truth from the f&ther of falsehood and leasings, 
but also, because that, instead of a good and sure remedie, they 
minister no remedie at all, for it is reported, that the Divell did 
reveale it as a secret of divine medecine. 

Gerarde's HerbaU, or General History of Plants, p, 719. 

X. Note 18. 

** The golden chain that glittered on his breast" 

A golden collar was among the Britons the badge of sovereignty 
or superiority, and was worn especially by kings, and by the chief 
Druids. In a poem addressed to Madawc, prince of Powys, by 
the great presiding bard Gynddelw, who flourished in the 12 th 
century, the Druids are called — 

" Derwyddion, 
Eurdorf, Eurdorchogion." 
" Druids of the splendid race, wearers of golden chains." 
This golden collar was called by the Romans a Torques, and it 
G 
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was from the slaughfcer of a gigantic Gaulish chief, who wore tlus 
decoration, that Titas Manlios Torquatos receiyed that honour- 
able addition to his name, with the prinl^e of wearing a ainular 
omament^ 

XVn. Note 19. 

<< Guided oar steps to far Tor Cnxig's height.** 

Tor Curig, " The hill of stones," is a high mountain OTer- 
hanging the vale of the Llynfi, immediately above the Maest^g 
and Llynfi Iron-Works, upon the summit of which*^ are the 
remains of an ancient British encampment 

XVII. Note 20. 

** And there their earth-built fortress glows afitr, 
*Mong8t the brown mountains like an emerald star." 

These ancient mounds are easily distinguished at a great 
distance among the mountains, by the bright green tarf which 
covers them, in marked contrast to the brown fern, with which 
many of the Glamorganshire hills are clothed. 

• 
XIX. Note 21. 

" Or launch the coracle upon the shore," 

The coracle, even to this day used by the river fishermen 
of Wales, especially in the counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan, 
and upon the Wye and its tributaries, is a sort of light boat made 
like a basket, of thin strips of ash or other tough wood, and 
covered with flannel, coated with a mixture of pitch and resin, 
which renders it perfectly watertight ; it is from a foot to fifteen 
inches deep, with a flat bottom, about three feet wide, and five or 
six loDgi of an oval shape, with one end truncated; this broad 
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«nd, singular to say, forms the prow of the boat, and it is rowed 
in front, by a paddle about five feet long,, worked in a manner 
exactly the converse of sculling, so as to draw the boat forward, 
instead of pushing it from behind. The navigator sits upon a 
bench across the middle of his frail vessel, and it requires con- 
siderable skill to preserve a balance, especially in a stream. In 
fishing with a oorade, two men, each in his own boat, draw 
between them a long net, which slides by rings of horn upon the 
head and foot lines; when a fish is felt to strike the net, one of the 
fishermen instantly lets go the rope, and the other, rapidly 
hauling in the slack line, encloses his prey, much in the way in 
which an old-fashioned lady's reticule was shut up by drawing the 
strings; sometimes, however, an ordinary small seine is used, and 
the two partners then come together to.seoure their victim ; part 
of the complement of a coracle is always a small club, to despatch 
the fish as soon as it is got into the boat. The coracle is so light, 
that when not in use, it is easily borne on the back by a strap 
crossing the breast, while the paddle, placed across, and resting 
on the small of the back, prevents its striking against the heels 
in walking. The Welsh fishermen usually carry their coracles 
to and fro from the river to their houses daily. 

"The custom of alternately carrying and being carried, as 
practised by the fisherman and his boat, is whimsically alluded 
to in the following lines, extracted from an old manuscript history 
of Shropshire : — 

'^ Some horsemen in pursuit of prey 
Their horses on their shoulders lay, 
But seizing of their booty, then 
They sit their steeds like other men. 
Returning home, when all is o'er, 
Their steeds they carry as before." 

YarrdPs British Fishes, vol.2,p, 22. 
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Where also will be found a plate, shewing the difference of form 
of the coracle used in different districts. 

A voyage in a covered coracle was one of the ceremonies of 
initiation into the mysteries of the ancient Druids; and Csesar 
tells us, that in his days the Britons sailed as far as the western 
coast of Gaul, in their skin boats or coracles. 

XX. Note 22. 

" From his wide vest a golden cup he drew." 

Gold and silver cups and caldrons formed an important part of 
the mystic apparatus of Druidical worship. 

XX. Note 23. 

** Def p in its golden depths a jewel bright" 

The Britons, like many other ancient nations, were fond of 
setting valuable jewels in the bottom of their drinking vessels; 
Gwilym Tew, who wrote in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
composed a poem to the drinking cup of Sion ab Rhys, of Aber- 
pergwm, in the Vale of Neath, an ancestor of William Williams, 
Esq., the present proprietor, in which occurs the following line: — 
" Mewn y gwaelod maen glas." 
'* In the bottom a blue stone." 
Although the jewel is here described as blue, the emerald was 
probably more usually selected for this purpose, on account of 
several extraordinary supposed virtues, among which were those 
of turning pale at the approach of poison, and of preventing the 
usual effects of too deep potations. With regard to the luminous 
appearance of the jewel, I need only refer the reader, who 
" Prizes things that are 
" Curious and unfamiliar," 
to the writings of sundry ancient philosophers and natural his- 
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torians, with the illastrious Pliny at their head, where he will 
find, that the lustre of gems arises from their^ power of absorbing 
sunshine; and the Arabian Nights' Entertainments afford instances 
enough of vast halls lighted by single diamonds, emeralds, and 
carbuncles. 

By whatever means they acquired their knowledge, the Druids 
seem to have been acquainted with the opinions, not only of the 
Greek and Roman sages, but even to have prosecuted their re- 
searches in that mine of oriental science, to the re-opening of 
which in modem days, we are indebted for some of our most 
curious knowledge concerning the mathematics and philosophy of 
the ancients. Taliesin indeed expressly declares, that he had even 
written in Hebrew. 

Of the extravagant opinions of our ancestors respecting the 
virtues of gems, take the following as a specimen: — 

" Benodius admires them (jewels) * * They defend us from 
enchantments, preserue health, cure diseases, they driue away 
greife, cares, and exhilarate the minde. * * Mercurius admires 
the emerald for his virtues in pacifying all affections of the minde, 
others the sapphire, which is the fairest of all precious stones, of 
skie colour, and a great enimy to black choler, frees the minde, 
mends manners, &c. * * Of the rest in breife, thus much I 
will adde out of Cardan, Benodias, cap. 23, lib. 3, Bondeletius, 
lib. 1, de Festat cap. 15, &c., that almost all Jewells and pretious 
stones have excellent vertues to paci6e the affections of the minde, 
for which cause rich men so much covet to have them, and those 
smalle unions (pearls) which are found in shells among the 
Persians and Indians, by the consent of all writers are very 
cordiall, and most parte avail to the exhilaration of the heart." 
Burton's Anatomie of Melancholies part 2, sec, 3, memb, l^subs, 4. 

The use of water, which was supposed to acquire certain 
virtues from the dipping of a jewel or talisman, was common in 
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the middle ages; these supposed virtues were usualljr opiate. 
Such a talisman was the Lee-pennj, a small pebble fixed in the 
centre of an Eastern coin, and brought from the Holy Land by 
some Scottish crusader, and preserved to this day as a relic of 
ancient superstition j its reputation was so great, that a synod of 
Scotch divines, expressly convened for the putting down of witch- 
craft and sorcery, decreed its use to be lawfbl, and not contrary 
to the laws of God and the church. For an account of this charm 
see the preface to Sir Walter Scott*s ** Talisman." It is well 
said, that there is nothing new under the sun, for did not the 
present popular system of Hydropathy appear to be derived only 
from the experience of its great apostle, who, when a poor shep- 
herd, doctored his neighbours with the same aqueous prescriptions 
whose efficacy all Europe is now flocking to try, we might have 
expected to find Doctor Preisnitz deep in the sage treatise of 
Cardanus De Aqu&, in which, as we are assured by the quaint 
old author just quoted, "Cardan cracks that he can cure all 
diseases with water alone." But again, ** every opinative fellowe 
mast maintaine his owne paradoxe, be it what it will, Delirant 
reges, plectuntur Achivi; they dote, and in the meantime the 
poore patients pay for their new experiments." 

XXI. Note 24. 

** So the bright glowworm's gleaming light afar." 

Though naturalists, those sworn enemies of halcyons, dragons, 
griffins, and mermaids, and all the other wondrous zoology of 
ancient story-tellers, have of late even begun to doubt that the 
little glowworm's emerald lamp is, like the torch of Hero, a guide 
for her wandering lover; yet the fiction, if fiction it be, is too 
elegant to be yielded up by the poetical fraternity without a 
struggle, and I have therefore assumed the license still to call it a 
« love-lighted watch-fire." I do not remember to have seen it 
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obsenred before, that this singular light, though itself risible al 
some distance, scarcely appears to illaminate the surrounding 
objects at aU. 

XXI. NoTB 25. 

** Still on her brow the silver starlight slept.'* 

It is a never-forgotten circnmstance attending Welsh appa- 
ritions, that objects are seen through them: evil spirits, it is said, 
will sometimes clothe themselves in earthly garments, which have 
not this translucent property, but their head and hands always 
betray them upon closer examination. I have heard of a case, 
in which a quiet and retiring person was actually driven by petty 
persecution from the neighbourhood in which he lived, because 
an old woman had seen, as she affirmed, the candle through his 
band. 

XXn. Note 26. 

''Then towering Gaer and huge Penderw's flank." 

Mynydd-y-Gaer is a high mountain, with a remarkably level 
piece of ground at the summit, celebrated as the course on which 
the foot-races, for which this part of Wales is distinguished, are 
usually decided. Much has been said of the enormous sums lost 
by our aristocracy on the turf; they are in proportion but as 
nothing to what a Glamorganshire farmer will stake on his 
favorite in one of these races, his choice falling, not on the man 
most likely to win, but on the champion of his own parish or 
district. The writer has known horses, cattle, and even land and 
horses staked; and upon one occasion, the chance of a legacy, 
which eventually produced to the winner the sum of seven hun- 
dred pounds; so that, as may easily be supposed, instances of 
ruin from this desperate betting, are not uncommon. The very 
minute division, and intricate intermixture of landed property in 
fome parts of Wales, is usually explained by the peasantry, by 
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tales of the ** great betting in the old time." The farmers, gentry, 
and e?en the clergy, used formerly to indulge in this gambling to 
a great extent; and the losses of a labourer, even yet, not onfre- 
qnently keep himself and family in poverty for months. 

XXIL Note 27. 
"The bluff purple crest of Mynydd Banc." 
Mynydd Banc, or Llynsewr Mountain, is remarkable for a small 
conical mound upon the table land at its summit, rendering it 
easily distingubhable among the hills which tower around it 

XXIV. Note 28. 
** Light mist in huge white lakes the Tallies fiUs." 

An inexperienced eye might easily be deceived by the extraor- 
dinary resemblance, which the masses of white haze so frequently 
resting in the bosoms of the mountain vallies, under a clear sky 
and bright moon, bear to water ; and the appearance of distance 
almost infinite which they give to the wild landscape, must be 
seen to be conceived. The sudden clearing off of this fine weather 
fog, as it is often called, is a nearly certain forerunner of rain or 
storm. 

XXVIIL Note 29. 

"A huge red hound upon the mountain's brow.'' 

The Own Annwn, or ** Dogs of the Abyss,** one of the most 
sublime of the ancient British superstitions, are now almost for- 
gotten, and I have met with but a few old people who still 
cherished a belief in these infernal hounds, which were supposed 
after death to hunt the souls of the wretched to their allotted 
place of torment 

Miss Jane Williams of Aberpergwm, (in the Yale of Neath,) 
who supplied Mr. J. Crofton Croker with most of the interesting 
tales relating' to Wales^*which his publication on fairy legends 
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and traditions contains, gives the following description of Own 
Annwn, as communicated to her by an old Cwm Neath man who 
firmly asserted their existence. " They are small dogs that howl in 
the air with a wild sort of lamentation. Their colour has been 
variously given: sometimes as being black with red spots, and 
again as red with black spots." * * * The Reverend Edmund 
Jones, of ghasdy memory, enlarges much on this subject, adducing 
many instances, and clenches every tale with an assurance of the 
great respectability and veracity of the Informant " The nearer 
these dogs are to a man, (says he) the less their voice is, and the 
farther the louder, and sometimes, like the voice of a great hound, 
or like that of a blood hound, a deep hollow voice.'* 

Notes to the " Doom of Colyn Ddphyn:* 

The Reverend Edmund Jones, in the work above alluded to, 
entitled, " An Account of Apparitions of Spirits in the County 
of Monmouth,** gives a strange tale of a woman being almost 
frightened to death at the sight of one of these demons, who sat 
on his haunches by the side of a stream, howling in an unearthly 
manner. In Davies's Mythology of the Ancient DruicU, I find the 
following notice of Cwn Annwn : — ** Pwyll, or * Reason,* lord of 
the seven provinces of Dyved, hunting in the vale of Glyn Cwch, 
and listening to the cry of his hounds, hears that of another pack, 
of a different tone, aftd coming in an opposite direction. The 
strange pack pursued a stag into the centre of the grove, and there 
threw him down; Pwyll admires the dogs, which were all of a 
shining white hue, with red ears. " Such," says Mr. Davies, "is 
the popular notion of the Welsh respecting the colour of the Cwn 
Annwn, or The Dogs of the Deep, a mystical transformation of 
the Druids, with their white robes and red tiaras.*' Pwyll drives 
off these white dogs, and sets his own on the stag, for which he is 
reproved by the owner, who soon after comes up, and informs 
H 
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him that he is a crowned king. Lord of Annwn, (the deep,) and 
that his name is Arawn, (he of the ark,) also called Pendaran, 
(lord of Thunder.) The curious reader will find this tale more 
at length, with a mystical explanation at p.p. 418 — 423 of the 
aboYe work. Taliesin, sumamed Fenbeirdd, or chief of the bards, 
addresses Ugnach, son of Mydnaw (ship mover) thus: — 

** Marehawc, a girch y Dinas 

Ac cwn gwinion." 
** Enight, who art approaching the city with the white dogs." 

These are the Cwn Annwn, which are nothing more than person- 
ifications of the Druids, who of course dcToted to eternal punish- 
ment all who were not of their own persuasion. 

My own informant on the subject of Cwn Annwn, was an old 
man from Glyncorrwg, in Glamorganshire. He stated that their 
colour is blood-red, that they are always dripping with gore, and 
that their eyes and teeth were of fire; but (he added) that the dread 
of them is now gone quite out of the country. Being asked 
whether he believed in them, he replied that he had heard, but 
never seen ihem, nor wished ever to do so; but having conversed 
with many who had seen them years ago, he described them from 
what he had heard. 

A superstition, closely resemblingtheCwn Annwn of the Welsh, 
exists to this day, in the wilder parts of Dartmoor in Devonshire. 
** The wish, or wisked hounds, as they are called, a name pro- 
bably connected with the Anglo-Saxon wicca, or witch, are under 
the immediate guidance of that msyterious being, whose nature 
* well may I guess, but dare not telL* In the pauses of the storm, 
and mingling with the hoarse voices of the rapidly- swelling moun- 
tain waters, the broken cry of dogs, the shouting of the hunters, 
the loud blast of their horns, and the sounds of * hoofs thick beating 
on the hollow hill/ are borne onward upon the winds of the 
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forest; luid when the dark curtain of mist rolls slowly up over the 
hill side, they may sometimes be seen to sweep across the moors, 
rough, swarthy, and of huge size, with fiery sparks shooting from 
their eyes and nostrils. It is not safe to leave the door of the 
house ajar, for in this case they have the power of entering, and 
have been known to devour sleeping children in the abstnce of 
the household. ♦ • • Certain spots on Dartmoor are more 
commonly haunted by the Wish, hounds than others." Several 
ancient roads are mentioned as their peculiar resorts^ as '* The 
Abbot's way," "The Ridge Road,*' and on certain nights, of 
which St John's Eve is always one, they are supposed to go in 
procession through the long deep shady lanes which abound in 
this district. 

**They are guided by the Master, a dark gigantic figure, 
carrying a long hunting pole at his back, and with a horn slung 
round his neck. ♦ ♦ * * In Normandy and Bretagne, the 
Maisne Hellequin, or children of Hellequin, pass through the 
woods like the Wish hounds o'er the heaths of Dartmoor; no 
one must call to them as they pass, for if any one says, * I join in 
the hunt,' blood will rain, and pieces of dead bodies fall to the 
earth, which have been torn from the ground by a powerful 
witch who accompanies the procession." 

This witch is probably the Malit y nos, or ** Matilda of the 
night," of the Welsh, who was believed to accompany the Own 
Annwn. 

*^ In the north of Devon the spectral pack are called Yesh 
hounds, and Yell hounds. There is another legend, evidently of 
Christian origin,(?) which represents them in incessant pursuit of 
a lost spirit. In the northern quarter of the moor, the Wish 
hounds, in pursuit of the spirit of a man who had been well 
known in the country, entered a cottage, the door of which had 
been incautiously left open, and ran round the kitchen, but 
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quietly, without their nsnal cry. The Sanday after, the same man 
appeared in church, and the person whoso house the dogs had 
entered, made bold by the consecrated place in which they were, 
rentured to ask why he had been with the Wish boands. " Why 
should not my spirit wander," he replied, ** as well as another 
man's ?" Another version represents the hounds as following the 
spirit of a beautiful woman, changed into the form of a hare; and 
the reader will find a similar legend, with some remarkable 
additions, in the Disquisitiones Magioe of the Jesuit Delrio, 
lib. vi., c. 2." 

R, J. jr., in the Atkenaum, March 27, 1847, Art Folklore. 

Sometimes, one of the Own Annwn appeared singly, and if 
addressed, frightened the speaker out of his senses by its horrible 
and unearthly howling. Such, probably, was the Mauthe Doog, 
the ** Spectre hound, in Man," which haunted the guardroom at 
Peel Castle, and so terrified the drunken soldier who bearded it, 
that he neyer spoke afterwards. A full account of this apparition, 
which appeared every night, may be found in Waldron's " His- 
tory of the Isle of Han," and copious extracts from the same are 
given in the notes to Scott's '* Lay of the lAst Minstrel" 

XXX. Note 30. 

'* Dashed through the Ogmore's terror-stricken side." 
The Ogmore is one of the most considerable of the torrents 
dignified by the name of rivers in Glamorganshire. The town of 
Bridgend, in Welsh, Penybont, stands on the Ogmore, which is 
celebrated as a salmon river. It is mentioned by Drayton, in his 
enumeration of the rivers of Wales, in the Polyolbion, song iv, — 

" Then Elwy, and with her Ewenny holds her way, 

And Ogmore, that would yet be there as soon as they. 

By Avon called in." 
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Although, for tho most part, Welsh witcheries and devilries are 
doomed to share the &te of Tarn o'Shanter's pursuers, and to 
melt into thin air before the disenchanting power of running 
water; yet there were some apparitions of too awful power to be 
thus dispelled; and from such unholy contact the shrinking 
waters were supposed to recoil, and leave a clear passage for 
the infernal procession. 
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THE TORRENT SPECTRE. 



I. 

Mii^STREL, arise, the jocund feast is done. 

The wine-cup's light is on our souls descending, 
'Mongst yon dark clouds retreats the blushing sun, 

His golden rays with ebon night are blending ; 
Strike the high harp, let music's magic voice 

O'er our rapt souls in soft delirium flow ; 
In sounds of strife let warrior ears rejoice, 

But, Minstrel, teach our melting hearts to know 
The bliss of pity's tears, that fall for others' woe. 

II. 

A tale of sorrow of days long departed, 
Melted like snow into the tide of time. 

Such as may leave the listener soft-hearted; 
Oh, pity, of all passions most sublime; 
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Thou raisest men to gods, (for what can be 
More godlike than compassion,) and dost bring 

Heaven down into the breast that harboura thee; 
Oh, Minstrel, strike that sweetly wailing string, 

And let the sacred theme teach thy high thoughts to sing. 

III. 

Life's joyous spring-time, when the soul roams wild, 
And man^s strong passions mark the expanding child. 
But scarce begun; a stranger yet to care. 
While earth before him glowed all fresh and' fair, 
Forced by a rigid sire to court the gloom, 
And shroud his sunniest hours in living tomb. 
In Margam's solemn aisles and cloisters greyCO 
The novice Owen sighed his life away. 
Oft as the summer sunshine's glances bright 
Shot through the orioles their golden light. 
And o'er grim saints and martyrs smiling shone, 
Decking with jewel hues the cold grey stone ; 
By varying passions tost, he paced his cell. 
And strove to bid the world a calm farewell. 

IV. 

Yes, it was hard perchance to think unmoved 
Of the dear precincts of the home he loved. 
Of the wild hills where his young footsteps strayed, 
The rippling stream, the well-known coppice shade: 
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'Twere hard, perchance, 'neath happier sunnier skies, 
Where spicier groves and bolder mountains rise, 
To think of home, without one natural tear, 
Nor hope to spend his age in quiet there. 
But through the dark walls of that abbej proud, 
Each well-remembered spot more warmly glowed, 
And to his thoughts each old familiar scene 
Sparkled anew in memory's magic sheen. 
So when day's fleeting hours of glory end, 
And sombre clouds the sun's last steps attend, 
When waves apace his golden rayless blaze^ 
If through yon crystal at the scene you gaze,(2) 
An evanescent noon one moment glows, 
And each dun cloud a living rainbow shows. 



But yet the shady vale, the grey hill's side. 

The merry voices of his own fireside. 

The thousand memories of each favorite spot. 

All these, perchance, the novice had forgot. 

But in that every hopeless day-dream wild, 

In each despairing thought, a maiden smiled. 

When the gay birds his fitful slumbers broke, 

Oft Owen thought ^twas Gwyneth's voice that spoke. 

In every cloud his eye would fondly trace 

The well-remembered lines of Gwyneth's face, 
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And every breeze that cooled his fevered frame 
In spirit accents whispered Gwyneth's natne. 
Ah, who could brook to dwell in cloisters grim, 
That knew the sunlit mountain smiled for him, 
And who, that loving woman's voice has heard, 
And hung all listening on each silvery word, 
"Would leave such music, for the loftiest song 
That ever swelled yon echoing roofs along. 
And who would change for Abbot's blessing cold, 
Sweet words by lovers rather looked than told* 
Say, holy fathers, could ye bear to see 
That heart, once lightsome, breaking wearily ? 
Mark his glazed eye, his wasting frame decay. 
And the blue veins on his sunk temples stray. 
On his pale cheek the hectic plague-spot bum. 
Nor bid him to the gay bright world return ? 
E'en though to earth and all life's passions dead. 
Say, could ye wonder that the novice fled ? 

VI. 

Where waving heath o'erspread the wildest hill 

That frowning towered o'er Cenfig's lonely rill,(3) 

A cottage stood, but all so savage seemed> 

Its mouldering turf-built walls, you scarce had deemed 

In such a hut that human head could dwell. 

Or in a spot so wild, so terrible. • 

Yet there an ancient dame, whose bending form 

Had felt the breath of many a winter's storm, 
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From haunts of men fortb driven in her age, 

Was lingering out her weary pilgrimage; 

Long were it here to tell her earlier state^ 

Suffice it, Maud was once among the great, 

But now a helpless widow, all unknown, 

In age she dwelt 'mongst kindred not her own* 

In learning as in birth superior, still 

With trembling hand old Maud would guide the quill, 

And all her woes forgotten, oft would look 

For hours on some illuminated book; 

To them 'twas magic, and they gave the name 

Of Maud the Sorceress to that harmless dame. 

VII. 

From Coity forth she fled, and sought for rest("*) 
On the grey mountain's hospitable breast; 
She fled, but not alone, as fair a child 
As e'er in dreams on youthful mother smiled. 
Her lost son's legacy, with her she bore. 
The sweetest flower that graced that summit hoar. 
But had you seen, when now to woman grown. 
That sylphlike form, that figure, nature's own; 
Her laughing lips, her health-empurpled cheek, 
Her large blue eyes, whose every glance could speak, 
Her clustering locks o'er her white shoulders pour; 
As with old Maud she sat at that rude door. 
Where all was contrast to her youth, her glee, 
You might have wondered, stranger, there to see 
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So fair a rosebud grow on such a stem, 
So rough a casket hold so bright a gem. 

vin. 

But why grows pale that blooming cheek, and whj 
Do gathering tears now dim that glad blue eye ? 
And why does that light step so often pause ? 
Can'st thou not, pitying reader, guess the cause ? 

IX. 

'Tis noon, no floods of cheerful radiance fling 
Their living lustre o'er the purple ling, 
And the faint breeze that o'er the mountain strays 
Can scarce the silk-grass' airy plumelets raise; 
From the broad sky, though cloudless, dark and dun. 
Looks down with coppery glare the scorching sun, 
And far away, where the calm sea extends,(5) 
A broad white line the dim horizon ends. 
Like the pale streaks that angry lips deform, 
. Ere stifled passion bursts to life in storm. 
Now frequent gusts afar begin to sweep 
In lines of whitening foam across the deep, 
Then whispering steal across the rushy hill, 
On yon wild bank will Gwyneth linger still ? 
Away: — 'Tis vain, upon the heath reclined 
She hears no tempest threaten in the wind. 
Though o'er the darkening heaven her eye may stray, 
Her fears, her thoughts, her heart are far away; 
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And her best fondest hopes, though crushed, must 

dwell 
With her lost Owen in his convent cell. 



" Hark ! 'tis a step; almost I could believe 
'Twere his; ah, no ! cease, breezes, to deceive; 
Again, 'tis nearer; sure it cannot be 
My Owen's footstep; yes, 'tis he, 'tis he: 
But not the same: is that bright hectic flush 
All that is left him of the conscious blush 
Which mantles in the cheeks of those who know 
That to one heart they are all in all below ?" 
" Nay, start not, Gwyneth, lost, forsaken all 
In earth and heaven, I've fled yon convent wall. 
Once more to look upon thee." " Owen, thou, 
Impious, hast broken then thy sacred vow, 
I will not, cannot chide thee; could'st thou know 
The deep despair, the weary, cankering woe. 
The fears confirmed, the blighted hopes, that fill 
This breast, thou would'st believe I love thee still; 
I mourned thee dead, oh, may'st thou be forgiven; 
I may not love thee now, thou art vowed to heaven. 
Away, for your, for my sake flee; yet no, 
Stay, Owen, stay, I cannot bid thee go." 
She paused a moment, yielding, gently prest 
His proffered hand, then sunk upon his breast. 
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XI. 

Oh hesitation, well the tempter knows 

Thee for the deadliest, subtlest of our foes; 

One single thought, one moment to thee given, 

May sweep the tamperer from the path of heaven; 

What is that moment, but a speck upon 

The page of time, bat name it, and 'tis gone; 

But one wave of that ever-rolling sea 

Which bears us onward to eternity; 

But marked with guilt, though years in grief we spend 

May haunt our souls when time itself shall end; 

As the spring tides on ocean's margin lay. 

The weeds no future surge can sweep away. 

XII 

Who knows, unfelt the pang, how hard to bear 

Is the wild desolation of despair; 

And yet, the moment when those darkening fears, 

'Neath which life's lingering moments stretch to years. 

Begin to break from hope's blue sunny sky. 

Were worth almost an age of agony. 

So deemed that hapless pair, as o'er the heath 

They roamed, nor marked the tempest's threatening 

breath. 
What heeded they of elemental strife ? 
Once more they clasped each other, and 'twas life. 
As winter'^ icy floweret mourns beneath 
The sleeping earth's deep, cold, white garb of death. 
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Till spring's first sunbeams tempt it from below. 
To burst its sepulchre of kindred snow; 
So in those stricken hearts, the early bloom 
Of blighted passion drooped in icy tomb; 
But hope's bright sun again with cheering beam 
Upon the crushed yet living bud would gleam, 
Dim dreams of sunshine reach it even there, 
Beneath the whelming snowdrift of despair. 

xin. 

Say, can'st thou sing, what spirit-perfumes rise, 
When first yon opening rosebud greets the skies ? 
Then bid me tell those words, so soft, so few, 
So oft-repeated, yet so ever new; 
The happy sigh, the long fond looks, that speak 
So sweetly, silently; the burning cheek, 
The down-cast eyelids, and the gentle grasp 
Where thrilling fingers tremble as they clasp; 
The throbbing pulse, that beats so fast, so high, 
For life's best moments ever swiftest fly. 
And the rapt spirit at an hour like this. 
Crowds in each thought a long, long age of bliss. 

XIV. 
Sweeps the rude blast across that mountain stem, 
And whirls aloft the parched and crackling fern; 
Black rolling banks of swift careering cloud . 
The sun's red glare of scorching splendour shroud, 
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The big round scattered drops, with hissing sounds 
Fall heavy on the cracked and thirsty ground; 
And like the scarce-heard shout of distant war. 
In fitful peals the thunder growls afar; 
She heeds it not, no sun for her can rise 
With light as warm as beams from Owen's eyes; 
I Unheard the shrill breeze whistles in his ear. 
The still soft voice of love is murmuring near. 

XV. 

At length the lowering heavens, in one red stream 
Of blasting radiance an instant gleam. 
As if the thick dark clouds in sunder riven 
Revealed one moment's flashing glance of heaven; 
Bursts the deep thunder o'er the wandering pair, 
And bellowing rolls through all the labouring air, 
As though their tortured breasts an earthquake tore. 
To the loud crash the answering mountains roar. 
With gentler voice more distant summits groan. 
And winding vales prolong the lingering moan. 
Tin dying in a whisper hoarse and still. 
An awful silence wraps each trembling hill. 
In drenching torrerits poured the sudden rain. 
Oh, haste thee, Gwyneth, home; alas, 'tis vain. 
As o'er the heath in frantic haste they fiy. 
Huge shapeless vapours veil the inky sky. 
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And o'er the shrouded mountains whirling driven 
Vast wreaths of mbt conceal the angry heaven,(6) 
On through the boiling cloud perplexed they roam. 
And vainly seek for Gwyneth's turf-built home. 

XVI. 

Dim and uncouth in that deceitful gloom, 
In strange dark shapes the rocks and bushes loom, 
With such wild wail as vanish fever'd dreams, 
Unseen the fatal Grwrach-y-Rhibyn screams ;(7) 
The darkening hours fled fast, and twilight fell 
On them in Cenfig's spirit-haunted dell. 
Deep was the vale, though with the mountains blend(8) 
The fogs above, they will not there descend. 
But leave untroubled the transparent air, 
They cannot brook to hide a spot so fair. 
E'en then 'twas lovely, though the gentle stream 
Which shone thit morning in the sun's first beam, 
Its angry turbid waters brawling hoarse, 
Rushed a mad torrent on its headlong course. 
And the wild flowers that grew above the rill. 
Drenched with the storm, hung dripping, dank, and 
still. 

XVII. 

As there the lovers sat, they scarcely seemed 
Of human mould, a wandering shepherd deemed 
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Them fallen spirits of the upper air. 

They looked so lost, so sorrowful, so fair. 

Weeping upon his loving breast reclined. 

He strove to shield her from the evening wind, 

Hound her fair head his guardian arm was wound. 

Half hidden by her hair, that all unbound 

O'er her pale brow in dripping tresses fell 

Upon the bosom that she loved too well; 

And the blue veins that indistinctly strayed 

O'er the small arm that on his shoulder laid, 

So motionless, so pallid, told alone 

That she was not a fair cold form of stone. 

Time was, when Owen would have scorned a tear, 

But now, that something told him death was near. 

He could have wished, aye strove in vain to steep 

His scorched orbs in tears, he could not weep. 

He s^ke not, sighed not, only closer prest 

The yielding maiden to his heaving breast, 

And gazed entranced, and almost cursed the storm 

That seemed to pierce through all her shrinking form. 

xvm. 

Hark to that hollow rushing sound of dread, 
The storm has burst upon the mountain's head,(9) 
In one broad surge the furious waters sweep, 
In headlong haste to join the expecting deep. 
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From the wild wave what awfal shape uprears,(io) 
Scathed by the lightnings of ten thousand years; 
Above the flood his shaggy front he bares, 
And his red eye with demon malice glares; 
Wildly he waves his swarthy hands on high, 
As beckoning down the stonnclouds from the sky; 
And like the changing image of a dream. 
Now scarce emerging from the turbid stream. 
Then rising swift, the growing giant shrouds 
His misty head among ihe boiling clouds. 
They saw him not, as down the stream he swept. 
Still Owen gazed on Gwyneth as she wept. 
With fiendish joy he raised his hand in air. 
And yelling wav'd it o'er the unconscious pair; 
Then with one grasp he swept them from the bank, 
And in the flood the hapless lovers sank; 
A wild shriek rose above the torrent's noise, 
And mingled mournful with the demon's voice. 
On roU'd the guilty stream, nor seemed to know 
It bore so much of beauty and of woe. 

XIX. 

On that lone beach, where still with ceaseless dash 
Skerr's bristling rocks the chafed waters lash,(li) 
That night belated fishers heard the wail 
Of sad Cyhiraeth borne upon the gale, 
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A moumfal sound, now close upon iltie ear 

It thrilled the listener with a shriek of fear, 

Then doftlj died the lingering fading strain, 

Like some far mermaid's song upon the main, 

Till o'er the wild and solitary shore 

No sound was heard but ocean's sullen roar: 

As some tall wave, that like a liquid wall 

A dvancing, thunders in its flashing fall. 

Along the beach the waterj ruins spread, 

And the tall billow lifts its hydra head. 

Till the still growing line of curling spr^y 

Soft murmuring, in the distance ^ies away. 

Full well the hearers knew that, efe the morn 

Some wave-beat corse would to that shore be borne. 

XX. 

From the far east the sun's first glances flew. 
Kindling to diamonds all the quivering dew, 
Though hidden yet his orb in morn's grey mist, 
His purple smile the laughing billows kist. 
And o'er the wide, smooth, yellow, tideless strand, 
His glad rays darted o'er the shining sand. 
See where upon the cumbered beach are strown 
Toys for wild ocean, spoils, but not his own, 
Yon scattered trees that swollen torrent bore, 
Tom from their forest, to the unwonted shore; 
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From the hard sand where ebbs the surf away, 
What floating figure surges mid the spray ? 
O'er it the circling seagull wheeling screams, 
While in the soft young light his grey wing gleams. 
Eaisied the rude swell a helpless human hand ? 
Another wave, 'tis left upon the sand. 

XXL 

It — ^pause, — ^they are two, could not yon cruel tide 
E'en at this hour that hapless pair divide ? 
With death's fierce grasp upon his neck she hung. 
Around her waist his arm convulsive clung ; 
But the still bosom where that ami is twined 
Feels not the pressure once it throbbed to find; 
His upturned face, with glassy soulless eyes, 
Seems yet to supplicate the ruthless skies, 
And his swollen veins and starting muscles tell 
He fought the conquering waters long and well. 
But that pale breathless form that by him lay 
Lovely and frail, as e'er was formed of clay, 
It was too fair to live beneath the sky. 
Yet far, oh, far too beautiful to die; 
Her head on his cold bosom seems to rest, 
Peaceful as infant on its mother's breast; 
Tost by the waves her long dark tresses flow 
O'er his dim lightless eyes and marble brow; 
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You might have deemed her corse some fairy form, 
Weeping above the victim of the storm. 

xxn. 

Baise that fair head: although she wept and sighed 
In her last hour of life, she smiling died; 
Death smiles like life; no, not like life; the play, 
Like passing shadows in a summer day, 
Of merry meaning on the mantling cheek, 
Whose momentary gestures more than speak; 
The trembling lashes, and the varying brow. 
The quivering lip with all its changing glow. 
And, above all, the living fires that fly 
From the quick orbs of the soul-flashing eye 
In life's bright smile, all these, alas, are gone. 
And death when fairest, only smiles in stone. 



NOTES TO THE TORRENT SPECTRE. 



Stanza IIL Notes 1. 

" In Margam's solemn aisles and cloisters grey/' 

Margam is a village in the Hundred of Newcastle, on the coast 
of Glamorganshire; and it has been conjectured that the name 
was derived from Mawrgan, i. e., the Great Head or Chief; it 
was anciently called Pendar, or " Oak Summit." 

** Margam Abbey, according to Tanner, was founded by Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, in the year 1147, for monks of the Cistertian 
order, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Camden and Speed 
are of a different opinion, and attribute it to William, Earl of 
Gloucester, his son. To reconcile both authorities, some admit 
that it might have been begun previous to the death of Robert, 
and finished by William, after he succeeded to that title. In the 
Mouasticon, it is placed among the Benedictines." 

Prices History of Wales. 

Some authorities give A. D. 1147, as the date of the death of 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and state that the Abbey was then 
endowed, having been built by him during his life; and it stands 
upon part of the lands which he obtained by his marriage with 
Maude, daughter of Sir Robert Fitzhamon, the leader of the twelve 
Norman lords who first conquered the marches of Glamorgan, and 
who had for his share Cardiff, Cowbridge, Cenfig, and Margam. 
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Towards the end of the twelfth century, Caradoo bequeathed 
large possessions (one farm being still known by the name of 
Tir Caradoc, or " Caradoc's Land") to the Abbey of Margam, 
then Fendar; and it appears probable that it was from Mawrgan, 
son of Caradoo, that the Abbey received its name, about A. D. 
1200. In a grant of lands from John D'Abene in 1349, it is 
called the Abbey of Margam. 

At the dissolution of Monasteries, under Henry the Eighth, it 
was sold to Sir Bice Mansel, for £642 9«. Sd., and became his 
favorite residence; its present owner is his descendant, Christo- 
pher Rice Mansel Talbot, Esq., who built the present mansion, 
called Margam Abbey, about 15 years ago. 

See Lewises Topographical Dictionary of Wales, 
Joneses Views in Waies^ Sfc. Sfc. 

The present remains of the Abbey are the church, now re- 
stored and used as the parish church; a most elegant, but alas, 
roofless chapter-house, and some fragments of the cloisters, which 
form striking ornaments to the gardens of Mr. Talbot. In the 
south aisle of the church is a chantry, containing several altar 
tombs, and other monuments of the Mansel family. Many 
curious gravestones, adorned with wheel crosses, were discovered 
in repairing the church some years ago, and are now preserved in 
the adjoining gardens. 

Several relics of British and Boman antiquity exist in the 

parish of Margam, which is very extensive, containing 11200 

acres. 

IV. Note 2. 

** If through yon crystal at the scene you gaze." 
In allusion to the effects of that well-known optical toy, the 
'/glass prism, which the "illustrious quack," (as he has well been 
called,) Paracelsus, was in the habit of exhibitiog as a miracle to 
bis astonished followers. 
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VL Note 3. 
^ That towering frowned o'er Cenfig's lonely rilL" 

Cwm Cenfig is a deep valley a few miles to the east of Margam, 
fonnerly entirely barren, but now planted with wood ; the Cenfig 
river rises on the top of Margam mountain, near an upright 
stone, bearing a Roman inscription, to the memory of Boduoct, 
probably some Romanized British chieftain; runs past the villages 
of Pyle and Cenfig, and reaches the sea after a course of 12 or 
15 miles, the latter part of which lies among barren and shifting 
sands. A small dingle on the western side of the valley is still 
known by the name of Cwm Hen Fawd, or ** Old Maud's dingle;" 
and is pointed out as the scene of the present tradition. The 
village of Cenfig, to which this stream gives its name, is one of 
the decayed boroughs so common along the coast of Wales; it 
still netains its charter, and the various officers are regukrly 
elected firom among the burgesses; though some years ago, when 
it became necessary to procure their signature to a deed, only 
one alderman could write his name; indeed, their duties and 
responsibilities seem now to be confined to dividing among them- 
selves the rents of some lands which they still hold. 

The borough of Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, is liable for 
an annual payment, now obsolete, to be applied to planting the 
marram, or sand rush, in the drift sands of Cenfig. 

** The ruin of Cenfig castle, from the obscurity of its situation, 
is rarely visited by strangers; it lies at a distance from the pool, 
upon a small eminence, surrounded by a cluster of sandhills, in 
the midst of a sandy plain that stretches along one side of the 
village; the people of the country are persuaded that it was the 
castellated residence of Fitzhamon, some years after he overcame 
Glamorganshire. We are expressly told by Caradoc, that the 
town and castle of Cenfig, the town of Cowbridge or Font&en, 
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and the town and castle of CardifiP, were retained by Flizhamon, 
as his share of the conquest" 

Donovan's South Wales, vol, 2, p.p. 39, 40. 

This castle is now surrounded by, and almost buried among, 
the most dreary sandhills; the arch described by Mr. Donovan 
was a few years ago thrown down; so that all which now remains 
of the residence of the mighfy Fitzhamon, is the fragment of a 
wall, which is fast disappearing beneath the ever-accumu- 
lating deluge of sand. 

About half a mile from the sea, surrounded by sand, and with- 
out either outlet or supply, except in very wet weather, is a large 
freshwater pool, formerly well stocked with pike, roach, and 
eels, (although the two former species are said to have entirely 
disappeared within the last few years,) and a favorite haunt 
of wild-fowl, many of which breed in the large beds bf bul- 
rushes in the western angle of the pooL Tradition asserts, 
that in this lake part of the once-flourishing town of Cenfig was 
swallowed up by an earthquake, and that the remains of buildings 
are still to be seen; but there appears but little foundation for this 
story; and the writer has sailed all over it, when its waters were 
so dear that every weed at the bottom could be seen, without ob- 
serving any appearance of ruins — 

" In the wave beneath him shining." 

The neighbourhood of Cenfig is remarkable for the production 
of many rare plants, and is well worthy of a visit from the 
botanist. 

VII. Note 4. 

** "From Coity forth she fled, and sought for rest" 

Coity is a village about three miles N.E. of Bridgend, posses- 
sing a very flue old church, which, having partially fallen into 
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ruins, is said to have been restored by the two celebrated masons, 
Bicbard and Gwilym Twrcb, of Sutton quarries, near Bridgend. 
To these brothers are attributed nearly all the elegant window 
muUions and tracery which abound in the churches of this dis- 
trict They were instructed in their art by an old monk named 
Crallo ab Gruffydd, who had trayelled, (probably to Home,) and 
to whom, haying been canonized after his death, the church of 
Coychurch is dedicated. There are also some remains of a castle, 
close to the church, which was built by Faganus de Turberville, 
one of the twelve Lords Marchers. Prom the Turberyilles, the 
representative of whom resides at Ewenny Priory, it passed by 
marriage to Sir Kichard BerksoUes, and from him descended to 
Sir William Gamage, who held it in Leland*s time. Sir Bobert 
Sidney, made Earl of Leicester by James I., married Barbara, 
daughter of John Gamage, Esq., of Coity, and the castle formed 
part of her dowry, it is now held by the Wyndham famOy. 

IX. Note 5. 

** Abroad white streak the dim horizon ends." 

This is an almost infallible sign of bad weather on the coast. 

XV. Note 6. 

** Vast wreaths of mist conceal the angry heaven." 

The rapidity with which a fog, especially a sea- fog advancing 
with the tide, will cover the mountains with an atmosphere more 
perplexing than darkness itself, is almost incredible; the only 
safe course for an inexperienced traveller, who sees a fog bank 
advancing to meet him, is to turn his horse and retreat with all 
speed; and the writer has more than once found it impossible^ 
even at full gallop, to escape the pursuit of the bewildering 
vapours. 
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XVL Note 7. 
« Unseen the fatal Gwrach-y-Bhibyn screams." 

The Gwrach-y-Rhibyn, or ** Hag of the Mist," is a superna- 
tural being, supposed to reside in the dripping fog, commonly 
called a Scotch mist She is seldom or never seen, but often 
heard to scream loudly, and this supernatural shriek is generally 
supposed to portend misfortune to the hearer. 

** Amongst our Britons, even of the present day, Andras is a 
popular name for the Goddess Malen, or " the Lady ;" whom the 
vulgar call Y Yall, that is. Fauna fatua; and Mam y drwg, the 
Devil's dam; or Y Wrach, the old Hag. Some regarded her as 
a flying spectre." 

Baxter's Glossary of British Antiquities, Art- Andrasta, 

" Andraste, in antiquity, one of the female deities of the 
ancient Britons, supposed to have been the same as Venus or 
Diana." 

JRees's Encyclopcedia, Art Andraste, 

Probably Mallt y nos, (see Note 29 to Cmi Annwn,) Catws 
Wrach, Yr Hen Chrwchwd or " The old humpbacked one," a 
fiend in the shape of an old woman, with many other personages 
of a similar nature, are all identical with this Gwrach-y-Bhibyn, 
and are the representatives not of Venus or Diana, but of Cerid- 
wen, the Ceres of the Britons. 

In Carmarthenshire the spirit of the mist is represented as a 
white old man, sitting on the hill sides just where the clouds 
appear to touch them, and is called y Brenhin Llwyd, " the Grey 
King." There was a guardian spirit, like a white lady, said to 
be attached to the ancient mansion of Boverton Place, in Gla- 
morganshire, who was seen to pass away with a loud scream 
iuto a heavy fog, when the house was dismantled. 
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XVL Note 8. 

'* Though with the mountains blend 
The fogs above." 

The inhabitants of comparitively level countries can form but 
little idea of the very small elevation of the clouds above the 
earth in dull and rainy weather; but in hilly districts, the tops 
of very slight elevations are often invisible at such times for days 
together. 

XVni. Note 9. 
** The storm has burst upon ihfi mountain's head." 

The sudden effect produced upon a mountain torrent by one 
of those violent and sudden storms, which so often sweep across 
the broad breasts of the hills in elevated regions, is truly wonder- 
fuL The writer has seen the Afan, a considerable stream in 
Glamorganshire, come down afl;er a thunder storm in a wave the 
whole breadth of the stream, and as was easily ascertained by 
marks on the banks, upwards of two feet high ; it need scarcely 
be added, that the power of such a sudden deluge must be almost 
irresistible. The stony subsoil is sometimes laid completely 
bare, where one of these fearful waterspouts has burst upon the 
breast of a mountain. 

Quintus Curtius relates, that some of the soldiers of Alexander 
the Great who had encamped in the dry bed of a mountain torrent 
among'the mountains of Northern Persia, were swept away by a sud- 
den flood, caused by the bursting of a waterspout on the summits 
above; and which came upon them without farther warning 
than the roaring of the approaching waters, unintelligible 
in the darkness of the night. 
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XVIIL Note 10. 
" From the wild wave what awfiil form uprears." 

The Torrent Spectre, or old man of the river, was a malignant 
spirit supposed to preside over and direct the destructive coarse 
of the mountain torrents. 

" I had sauntered out to witness the scene, and the storm caught 
me whilst I was scrambling along a hill side; for a long time I 
sheltered under some rocks, watching the bursting of the huge 
clouds, and the play of the lightnings ; I heard the torrent below 
me rolling along, and every now and then there would be the loud 
crash of a tree : after I had been there some time, two men, 
drenched and terrified, sought shelter in the same place, there 
was a terrible ghastliness in their looks. ** Tis a fearful storm," 
said one of them ; " Oh," said the other, ** what a look he had.** 
" lolo Yardd," said the first, **did yon see the Torrent Spectre just 
now?*' ^' Oh," said the second man again, " what a look he had.** 
The first man now drew up to me, and said, ** and did not you 
see the Torrent Spectre indeed, lolo; well, a man might hardly 
believe it, sure I never thought to see it with my own eyes." 
'*0h,** said the second man again, *' what a look he had.'* 
<<Then'* quoth the first, '<to be sure I had heard teU of these 
things, and that there was one belonging to this river, but, oh, 
lolo, it is a terrible thing to see." ** Well,** said I, " tell me, what 
sort of a thing it was you did see.** " Oh, lolo,** quoth the 
man ; '* people say you know well enough what sort, but there*' 
— " We were working in the wood when the storm came on, 
and sheltered under the trees, when that fearful dond burst on 
the Garth, and a sea of water tumbled down the mountain from 
it; and the river close under us filled in a minute, witli one hurly 
wave after another, bearing great trees with the roots uppermost, 
and huge pieces of rock and earth, all ming mong along with it ; 
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one grew quite giddy by looking at it, and it rose, and rose, and 

rose, all in a sweeping hurly-burly, till it came near us, and yet, 

lolo, we could not find on ourselves to move from there, nor scarcely 

to raise our eyes from it, and every now and then the lightning 

would stream along it, and then it would be black, and whirl 

on again in gloom ; and as we were looking at it, Dio here, who 

was sheltering there with me, raised his two hands, and moved 

his Kps, but he failed to speak a word; and sure enough, just 

then I should see the Goblin on the torrent, wiih his long hair 

standing on end with a mist that surrounded him all ; he seemed 

to be laughing like a savage in sailing down the stream, about 

half out of the water ; every now and then he would seem to 

rise, like a fearful shadow half as £igh as the mountain, and 

then dwindle down again almost to the size of a man; and 

though he seemed all along to be sailing down with the torrent, 

yet he kept about the same place ; but tell us, loIo, did not you 

see it indeed ?'* ** Oh," said the second man, ** what a look he 

had." 

The Vaie of Glamorgan, p,p,, 257—261. 

lolo Yardd was one of a class now nearly extinct, the professed 
Bards or Minstrels ; and was well known throughout Wales, 
his real name was Williams. 

Believers in this strange superstition are yet to be met with in 
Glamorganshire. It is difficult to trace this fearful being 
amongst the Mythological personages of the Triads, unless he 
be one of the three Bull Daemons of Britain, of whom the first 
was called EUyll Gwidarol, ** the Daemon of the whirling or wild 
stream;" the second, EUyll Llyr Merini "the Daemon of the 
flowing sea;" the third, Ellyll Garthmeol Wledig, ** the Daemon 
of the sovereign," these were probably personifications of pre- 
siding influences. 

See Daviea's Mythology of the Druids. 
M 
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XIX. Note 11. 
" Skerr*s bristling rocks the chafed waters lash.*' 

Skerr point is a long low reef of extremely rugged and honey- 
combed limestone rocks, stretching out into the Bristol Channel, 
between Forthcawl and Aberafon, and forming the eastern 
point of Swansea Bay. Before the erection of the numerous lights, 
which render this navigation comparatively easy, Skerr was a 
frequent scene of shipwrecks, and from the rugged and inhospi- 
table nature of the coast, assistance was seldom to be obtained ; 
besides which, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood were noto- 
rious wreckers. Almost close to the sea stands the fine old 
manor house of Skerr, surrounded by desolate shifting sands, 
forcibly reminding the wanderer of Tennyson's 

Locksley hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts. 

And the hollow ocean ridges roaring into cataracts. 

This ancient mansion is now occupied as a farm house. A mile 
or two to the westward, the river Ceniig empties itself into the 
bay firom a desert of drift sand. 

XIX. Note 12. 
" Of wild Cyhiraeth borne upon the vale." 
"Some things are foreboded by the Cyhiraeth, * • ♦ 
There are many who relate, how when they have been watching 
by the sea shore for wild fowl or foxes, or may be for a wreck, 
on a dark windy night, they have heard its moan ; at first at a 
distance, gradually approaching towards them along the edge of 
the waves, and then dying away as it were upon the gale, and 
when they fancied it had entirely gone, it would suddenly shriek 
with a fearful loudness near them, and petrify them with hor- 
ror, the sound was so terrific and unearthly; then it would pass 
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and die away again to a distance, but they would still hear its 
moan, rising and falling, until it seemed to have travelled the 
shore quite beyond hearing. After such an instance they are 
always in expectation of a wreck, sometimes indeed it has been 
known to forerun or attend the casting of drowned bodies by the 
waves upon the beach, but the common observation is, that when 
heard upon the sea or sea shore, it forbodes some notable sea 
disaster. Frequently too, upon such occasions, a dismal light is 
seen hovering on the waves, but this is not looked upon as in any 
way belonging to the Cyhiraeth, though it occurs at the same 
time, but as a sort of Canwyll Corph or corpse candle. " 

Vale of Glamorgan. 

A similar superstition prevails among the Bretons. 

** When the wind ripples the sea into wreaths of foam, the 
fishermen &ncy that they hear melancholy murmurs stealing 
over the waves ; and behold the souls of the poor creatures who 
were wrecked rise upon the summits of the billows, and then in 
ghostly grief, pale and fugitive, melt away like froth. If one 
of these sad spirits happens to encounter the soul of some be- 
loved friend,* the air is filled with cries of despair at the first 
glance of recognition. Sometimes the fishermen, sitting in their 
huts at night, hear a strange and mysterious melange of sounds 
over the bay, now low and sweet, now loud and turbulent, now 
trembling, groaning, and whistling with the rising of the surge." 
Foreign Quarterly JReview, July, 1843. 

" The little villages of the vale are also not unfrequently visited 
by the Cyhiraeth, and terrified by its moans passing through 
them in the depth of night; sometimes, as it goes by, something 
seems to flap against the cottage windows, or the windows may 
be will shake and tremble, the door fly open, and the whole house 
be filled with horror; and this generally occurs to every house 
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on the road side along which the Cyhiraeth passes. Ou these 
occasions it is regarded as the forerunner of some awful catas- 
trophe, the death may be of some one out of the common, or the 
untimely end of any one. I have heard old people say, that it 
has been remarked to precede the death of such as were of strayed 
minds, or of those who had lingered long in sickness, and also 
that it generally visits a village before the small pox, or any &tal 

epidemic." 

Vale of Glamorgan^ p.p.^ 190—201. 

Very similar to the Cyhiracth, were the storms, which the 

ancient Persians believed always to precede the death of such of 

their Kings as had shed much blood in war. This is mentioned 

from memory, but I believe an account of the prophecy, delivered 

by a sybil, that such should always be the case, wiU be found in 

Arrian. 
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THE CANWYLL CORPH. 



I. 

EiBEST thou, death, upon the tainted air 

Unseen, unheralded, does thy dark wing 
No shadow cast, ere on this earth, all fair 

In life and loveliness, its dark plumes fling 
Their freezing spell, youth's green hopes withering? 

Ah no, the sickening leaves, long, long before 
They leave their airy homes slow fluttering 

To the moist earth, or whirling in the roar 
Of the wild melancholy winds, that sing 
Through autumn's widowed boughs loud dirges for 
the spring, 

n. 

As sadly conscious of the impending doom. 
Which hour by hour, and silent day by day 

Comes creeping on, prepare them for the tomb^ 
And blushing into deeper hues, decay 

In the short glories of the autumnal ray: 
What though the sunny tinted forest seem 
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More gay than spring, we sadly gaze, and say, 

'Tis but the glitter of a morning dream. 
That in the broad glad sunbeam melts away; 
They fade, they fall, and we must surely fall as they. 

m. 

Aye, we must fall, and shall there not be given 

Something to tell the soul that we must go. 
Or showered from angel's wings, some light of 
heaven 

Flash in our eyes, that sorrowing friends may know 
Erelong our place shall be no more below. 

And not alone in our glazed eyes shall shine 
Some sparkle of the glory floods, that flow 

In lightnings round the Eternal's throne divine; 
But spirit-tokens darkly shall foreshow, 
The king of terrors near, for nations deem 'tis so.(0 

IV. 

O'er the dark rounded swelling hills that rose 
Yet scarcely hoary with the quiet snows. 
That dimly white among the dark grass lay, 
A toilw(»*n traveller took his trackless way. 
Though dull the night, and in the low'ring sky 
No silver stars were twinkling cheerfully. 
Though o'er the heaven was spread so dark a cloud, 
On earth its very shadow seemed a shroud, 
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Which envying man the pale cold light, that stole 
In inspiration o'er his raptured soul, 
And raised his soaring thoughts, far, far above 
The middle air where that gross cloud must move ; 
Longed when the moon's still light but once had shone 
On its dark wreaths, to have her all its own. 
And force her on its boiling breast to throw 
The smiles she meant to gladden earth below. 
Though every uncouth hill, that towered on high 
A friendly landmark to the traveller's eye. 
Was lost amid the growing, deepening gloom. 
That buried earth's glad features like a tomb ; 
Yet in unerring course that wanderer trod 
With still unwearied step the trackless sod. 



What though his halting gait, and pale cheek be 
Traces of war and stem captivity: 
Those days are flown, almost forgotten now. 
And 'neath that careworn and yet smiling brow. 
Young hope and love illume with wonted light 
The eye that sickness taught to shine less bright. 
What recked he of the wound, that sent once more 
His exiled foot to tread his native shore? 
What recked he now of that fierce agony, 
That blanched his cheek, and quenched his flashing 
eye? 
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The voice, a je e'en tlie hope, the thought of love 
In that pale cheek the flagging blood shall move; 
And love's mild glance in his soul-beaming eye 
Shall speak as fondly as in days gone by: 
Nay» more, the varying fortunes he has past, 
The scenes 'mongst which the soldier's lot is cast, 
Each tale of woe, and red war's deathwork grim, 
He knows, will eloquently plead for him. 

VL 

Oh ! tell not me, that man, blest man can know 
Nought on this fair green earth but tears and woe> 
Though by the flaming sword of justice driven, 
So soon, alas, from Eden's earthly heaven: 
Yet one dear dream of half celestial bliss 
In youth's short, too short hours alone, is his, 
So sweet, e'en age's pleasant thoughts must be, 
Oft but his first young love's green memory 
Beaming in rainbow colours, through the tears 
That dim the thoughts of long past happy years ; 
As on benighted earth the pale moon's ray 
Coldly reflects the burning glance of day. 

vn. 

Where the ascetic Koran's rules refuse 
The wild excitement of the grape's red juice^ 
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To a more potent spell the soil gives birth. 
To burst the bonds that chain the soul to earth, 
And their entranced votary feels and lives 
In the blest dreams alone that opium gives ; 
And in that hour his raptured soul can rest 
On naught but what can make her deem she's blest, 
Then nature, ever fair, yet shines anew 
Drest in some nameless fresh celestial hue, 
Unearthly music breathes in every sound, 
Odours of heaven from every flower float round ; 
Through the thrilled veins the trembling pulses flow, 
As if that drug could each warm drop endow 
With life, and thought, and feeling all its own, 
And sense, but, oh, for happiness alone. 

vni. 

Like that, yet far more potent and more blest. 
Love sways the rapt, enehanteid, spell-bound breast ; 
Gives a soft whispering voice to every breeze, 
Clothes in fresh hues of light the emerald trees. 
Glows in the breast^ his raptures who can tell 
Who loves, and hopes, trusts, knows he's lov'd as well? 
But unlike that strange poison of the mind. 
Love, fled for ever, leaves no sting behind, 
No dream of horror ; but the calm regret 
Of those fond hours whose sun of bliss has set 
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On scenes by recollection's starlight seen, 
While clouds of kind oblivion flit between, 
And midst the visions blest to memory dear, 
Hide every darker speck that claims a tear. 

IX. 

At length from a bleak hill's commanding height, 
His anxious eye looked forth into the night, 
Beneath him now his native village lay,(2) 
And here and there a taper's glimmering ray 
Shone, like the pale north star that sailors bless. 
To guide his steps to home and happiness ; 
But e'er he reached the green, the old oak shade, 
Where many an hour his infant feet had strayed, 
The fading lights had melted into gloom, 
And all was dark and silent as a tomb. 
And a vague sense of causeless half felt dread 
Chilled his glad heartland checked his hastening tread. 
A cold fear pass'd across his shuddering mind, 
Where are the friends, the home he left behind ? 
His fond old mother, ? she perhaps is laid 
To rest in yon lone churchyard's quiet shade ; 
His friends? they knew not of his coming now, 
Or many a merry eye and laughing brow 
Had met him on the lonely mountain track, 
Eager to greet the welcome wanderer back : 
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And now he paused, and almost feared to meet 
Some well known face in that lone silent street. 



Before his father's door he stood at last, 
The spot where youth's bright hours of bliss flew past. 
Dwell still in that Old well-known cottage now 
The same kind hearts that loved him long ago ? 
To his first touch the yielding door gave way, 
From the damp darkness shot no cheering ray. 
No clock's dull drowsy voice through the slow night 
Told of the creeping time's still steady flight ; 
No sound was heard, save when the midnight blast 
With mournful howl down the wide chimney past. 
And the void frame that in the window hung. 
On its worn hinge harsh creaking, idly swung : 
And as he stood aghast, from her dark mew 
In the rent thatch a white owl screeching flew. 
And as her noiseless pinions sweep the walls. 
On the damp floor the crumbling plaster falls. 
With sickening heart he turned, and all bereft 
Of one fond hope the tottering roof he left. 

XI. 

But see, what watcher's taper glows afar 
Through the black darkness gleaming like a star? 
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Shooting its long bright rays of steady light, 
Into the viewless gloom of the thick night. 
It is, it must be her's, ah no, perchance 
'Tis but the bogfire's pale deceitful glance ;(3) 
"Yet 'tis from Mary's cot, that watchfire bright. 
But could she know that I would come to night; 
No, for some happier youth that light must bum, 
And homeless, friendless, loveless I return. " 
By the uncurtained casement soon he stood, 
Is this a scene to warm his fear-chilled blood ? 
This the first sight to greet the wanderer's eye ? 
Returned he but to see his Mary die ? 
On a low couch her wasted figure lay. 
And by that lonely taper's sickly ray 
Her large dark glassy eyes gleam, mildly bright 
As the first gem on the grey pall of night ; 
The lustre slow consumption only gives, 
To cheat our hopes while her doomed victim lives, 
Death's fellest emissary, that would wrest 
From our fond grasp her prey when loveliest. 
Yet oh, perchance while sickness steals away 
With slow sure hand from that frail fading clay. 
The merry buoyant laugh of health and glee, 
The crimson glow of health, the footsteps free. 
Death, half unwilling yet to seize his prize, 
Lights angel lustre in her calm sad eyes, (4) 
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And bids her linger jet on earth to be 

A brief fair dream of immortality ; 

A token kind to wondering mortals given, 

To teach how earthly eyes may shine in heaven. 

xn. 

One calm still eve he watched her sink to rest, 
Her thin transp^ent hand his fingers prest, 
And half relaxed, its gentle grasp still kept 
With fond unconscious pressure while she slept ; 
With soft low measured sighs her bosom swelled, 
And the loose zone that her dark tresses held, 
Left the thick glossy wreaths of jet, to spread 
In rich confusion round her drooping head : 
And on that alabaster cheek there came 
A hectic flush, consumption's fatal flame> 
That 'mid the pale transparent seemed to gbw 
like the warm sun's red light on winter's snow. 
That gilds the glittering landscape into gloom, 
And wastes the beauties which its smiles illume* 
Dreams of old times her fitful slumbers broke. 
Of days of joy, and love, and health she spoke, 
And 'mid those broken accents frequent came, 
lake music on his soul, her lover's name. 
How sweet that ne'er forgotten hour, how dear. 
When love first breathes his vows in beauty's ear, 
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When thoughts are words, when throbbing hearts 

are young, 
And passion's inspiration prompts the tongue, 
In soft low tones to hear those dear lips tell 
What, though long known, was never known so well. 
Blest though the hour when first young lovers meet. 
Yet oh, how far, far more than doubly sweet 
The thousand circumstances, that passed by 
By all but watchful love's delighted eye. 
Say to one heart, and who besides can see ; 
" My thoughts, my hopes, my life, are all for thee. " 

xm. 

E'en on the bleakest mountain's shingly brow 
The feathery fern and purple heath can grow ; 
On the stern clifi^, where the wild surges fling 
Their salt breath, whitening the tornado's wing, 
The hardy samphire's stunted branches shoot(5) 
In gT^^J green vigour from their rock-fast root; 
And on yon sandhills, whose fantastic form 
Changes with every breath of every storm. 
The sandrush firmly rooted far below(6) 
Waves whisp'ringlywKile the strong stormgusts blow: 
So when their sternest frowns misfortunes wear, 
When threatening lour the clouds of dark despair, 
When the wild blasts of trouble's tempests tear 
And whirl our hope's foundations into air, 
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Some gleam of hope steals through the black profound, 
Some rootlet clings yet to the treacherous ground, 
Till brightly gleaming yet its dying fires, 
Hope's light, and then alone, with life expires : 
So, on that hectic cheek, and sleep-flushed brow 
Hope's eye but saw returning health's warm glow, 
And as he stooped to kiss the forehead fair 
That gleamed beneath those wreaths of wandering 

hair. 
He almost deemed a freeer breath he drew, 
His fond hopes plumed their flagging wings anew, 
And dreams of long long days of happiness 
O'er hilt glad heart in throbbing transport press. 

XIV. 

The taper now that lent its glimmering ray 
To that still scene, slow waning died away. 
Save when a flickering momentary flame 
From its red smouldering embers glancing came ; 
Like mind's last brilliant flashes, that illume 
Man's entrance to the dark jaws of the tomb ; 
When the strong struggling spirit seems to be 
From its dark earthly prison house half free, 
Till the pure deathless essence flings away 
From its clear senses their thick veil of clay. 
And soaring all unshackled to the sky. 
Claims its bright birthright, immortality. 
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Beneath the growing darkness' drowsy spell 

In half unconscious sleep his eyelids fell, 

And dreams all indistinct and undefined 

In dim confusion crowd his wondering mind. 

Gliding half seen, half felt, o'er some strange scene. 

As shadows of the floating clouds are seen. 

With shapeless outline all unmarked, to glide 

Swiftly across the sunny mountain's side. 

At length a sudden start his slumbers broke, 

And in the dark still quiet night he woke, 

And but the sleeper's breathing met his ear. 

To tell his soul that ought of life was near. 

XV. 

What dim blue glimmer meets his startled eye ?(7) 
Long e'er he slept he watched the taper die, 
The first grey light of morn is distant yet. 
Behind yon hill long since the moon has set. 
And the black clouds that walk the heavens, veil 
From darkened earth the starlight as they sail. 
Yet o'er her head that light mysterious hung. 
And to and fro amid the night air swung: 
Too well that flame his fainting spirit knew 
Death's harbinger, the corpse light glimmering blue; 
At the pale flame his reckless hand he dashed, 
Into a thousand glittering sparks it flashed, 
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For one short moment died to gloom, and then 
0*er her doomed head was glimmering again. 

XVI. 

Sickening he sought the cool fresh air of night, 
See, what dim figures crowd upon his sight?(8) 
Unbodied, pale as night, the train sweeps by, 
Wavering and shapeless as the night- winds sigh; 
And ever still before them, gliding slow 
And silently, those pale blue tapers go, 
And on, and on, the dim procession creeps. 
Where in yon yew's dark shade the churchyard 
sleeps. (9) 

With trembling hand he veiled his awe-struck eyes, 
Then on his ear low rose the mourners' cries, 
And then in funeral pace the rustling feet 
Wake the still echoes of the silent street. 
And a strange dirge of wild unearthly notes 
Rising and falling on the soft wind floats; 
But when he looked again, the strain was o'er, 
And that sad spirit-music wailed no more, 
But the blue shimmering light of death he sees 
Twinkling afar among the churchyard trees. 

XVII. 

Through dull white fogs the early morning shed , 
Its dim weak light around the sufferer's bed. 
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The dark and heavy clouds were cllDging low 
And lazily around the mountain's brow, 
All silently the small rain fell, and lay 
In pearl upon the short grass still and grey. 
And the gay sparkling laughing streamlet moans 
With hoarser Toice among the wet cold stones, 
While, ever and anon, the gathering rain 
Courses in thick drops down the misty pane. 

xvm. 

He watched her, not in hope, alas, for now 
Death's seal was set upon that marble brow; 
There was the thin transparent skin that strains 
Its tightened wrinkles o'er the fading veins 
There was the glassy and abstracted eye. 
Quick glancing all around uneasily. 
Yet beaming softly as it grew more dim 
Its fading looks of dying love on him 
For whom she lived, and melancholy pride, 
Of his sank spirit loving whom she died. 
And smiles, so faint they vanished as they grew, 
Played on her thin parched lips all cold and blue, 
As flutteringly her gentle bosom heaves. 
As on a summer mom the aspen leaves. 
Her breath's last sighs so gently, stilly flow. 
The ringlets stir not on her breast of snow. 
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XIX. 

Faint and more faint, almost to nothingness, 
The ebbing pulses on his fingers press, 
Weak and more weak, her long white fingers grasp, 
Relaxing slow, the hand they strive to clasp, 
Down on her couch in utter weakness flow. 
And colder, colder, colder, colder grow. 
Her lips are moving, perhaps she tries to speak ; 
That crimson stain has faded from her cheek ; 
Mark in her pallid face that altered air; 
See what a heavenly smile is beaming there. 
Closed are those weary, fading, glazing eyes; 
How peacefully she sleeps, how calmly dies. 



NOTES TO THE CANWYLL CORPH. 



m. Note 1. 
" The King of terrors near, for nations deem 'tig so.** 

Hardly any tribe, even the most savage and unimaginative 
of the negro tribes of central Africa, who hardly possess even a 
distinct language, are without some belief in supernatural sounds 
and appearances preceding and predicting death. 

IX. Note 2. 
** Beneath him now his native village lay.'' 

The story upon which the present poem has been founded, was 
related to the writer in the village of Coychurch, in Glamorgan- 
shire, the birthplace of Twm Bach, or " little Tom," a peripatetic 
bard of some notoriety in the last century. The village described 
in the poem is however wholly imaginary. 

XI. Note 3. 
" 'Tis but the bogfire's pale deceitful glance.*' 

Although few, excepting the inhabitants of mountainous coun- 
tries, have seen " that merry wanderer of the night," WiU of the 
Wisp, all must have read and heard many a ghastly tale of hap- 
less benighted wanderers " lured to their doom** m swamp or 
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quagmire, by these ** flying phantoms/' which are generally be- 
lieved by the ignorant to be evil spirits. Some years ago, the 
form, fiwje, and wings of the " animal,*' said to be the nucleus of 
this light, were circumstantially described in a short paper in the 
Mirror, which seemed to bear the marks of implicit faith on the 
part of the narrator. The writer has repeatedly seen this sin- 
gular light both upon bogs, and even upon the mountain roads of 
Glamorganshire, dancing along before him, and apparently adapt- 
ing its pace to that of his horse; and so closely does it often 
resemble the light from a lantern carried by a person walking, 
diat it requires a little resolution on a dark night, to avoid fol- 
lowing it, when it leaves the road for some boggy place, as it 
almost always eventually doe's. In such cases the luminous ap- 
pearance probably arises from phosphoretted hydrogen gas 
produced by the decomposition of some organic matter, like the 
light from decaying wood ; but in many instances, the nocturnal 
wanderers seem to be of electrical origin, when the ears of the 
traveller's horse, the extremity of his whip, his spurs, or any 
other projecting points appear tipped with pencils of light. The 
writer was once witness to this in a very extraordinary degree, 
during cold weather in the month of January, 1842, on the 
mountain road from Maesteg to Aberafon: upon this occasion, 
the toes of the rider's boots, and even the tufts of hair at the 
fetlocks of his horse, appeared to burn with a steady blue light, 
and on the hand being extended, every finger immediately be- 
came tipped with fire. AH these appearances are known by the 
Welsh by the name of Ellyll Dan or *' Goblin fire." A small 
valley, a tributary of the Bhondda fawr on the Monmouthshire 
frontier of Glamorgan, is said to be very remarkable for the 
brilliancy and frequency of these appearances, which have 
gained for it the reputation of being haunted also by spirits of 
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darker character ; if the writer mistakes not, it is a goblin of Una 
dingle of which the Bererend Edmund Jones gires an antlientie 
figure, in his Tendons work on Welsh superstitions; these afeorica 
hare earned for the dell the name of the YaHey of glooms or 
spirits. 

Mr. Allies says, that some of the strange lighU of the Welsh 
would guide trarellers into the right path, but of these I have 
nerer heard. 

''In the jear 1835, Igare an account of great manyfiusts whaA 
I collected, and which were pnUished in my pamphlet, ** On tibe 
old red sandstone of Woroestershtre and Herefordshire,'* 
relatiTe to that remarkable and interesting phenomenon called the 
j^is fatttus, or Will o*th Wisp, but I nercr had die pleasure 
of seeing it myself until the night of the 3 1st of December, 1839, 
in two meadows and a stubble field on the north side of Brook 
house, situated about a mile from Ponrick Tillage, near the Upton 
road. I had for several nights before been on the look out there 
for it, but was told by the inhabitants of the house that preyioosly 
to that nig^t it was too cold. I noticed it from one of the upper 
windows intermittingly for about half an hour, between ten and 
eleren o'clock, at the distance of some one to two hundred yards 
off me. Sometimes it was only like a flash in the pan on the 
ground, at other times it rose up sereral feet and fell to the earth, 
and became extinguished, and many times it proceeded horizon- 
tally from fifky to one hundred yards with an undulating motion, 
like the flight of the green woodpecker, and about as rapid ; and 
once or twice it proceeded with considerable rapidity upon or close^ 
to the ground. 

** The light of this Ignis fiitnus, or rather of these Ignes fatui, 
was Tery clear and strong, much bluer than that of a candle, and 
rery like that of an electric spark, and some of them looked 
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larger, and as bright as the star Sirios; of course they look dim 
when seen in ground fogs, but there was not any fog on the night in 
question; there was however a mudd j closeness in the atmosphere, 
and at the same time a considerable breeze from the South West 
Those Will o'th Wisps which shot horizontally, invariably pro- 
ceeded before the wind towards the North East • * There was a 
very considerable quantity of rain on the 4th of January, but it 
ceased at five o'clock in the evening; and from about seven till 
eight the meteors appeared several times at the spot in question, 
but as there was not any wind they went in various directions. 

*'0n the night of the 5th of January, (which was starlight,) I 
observed a few flashes on the ground at the turn of the evening, 
but it soon after became cold and frosty, and I saw no more of 
them either on that or the two succeeding nights. I did not see 
any lightning during the whole of these observations, which wtre 
made by others of the house as well as myself. The soil of the 
locality is clay with considerable beds of gravel interspersed 
thereon." 
Allies on the Ignis fatuus^ or WiU o*th Wisp, and Fairies, p.p. 1,2,8. 

Mr. Allies gives the following names of the Ignus fatuus: 
" Hoberdy's lantern," " Hobany's lantern," " Hob and his 
lantern," " Jack olantem," and " Will o'th Wisp:" to which may 
be added the Scotch " Spunkie." 

The luminous bodies frequently seen in stormy weather upon 
the extremities of the yards and trucks of the masts of vessels at 
sea, and known among sailors by the name of Corposants, are 
probably analogous to the electrical form of the Will o'th Wisp. 

XI. Note 4. 

" Lights angel lustre in her calm sad eyes." 

" Lover, do not trust her eyes. 

When they sparkle most, she dies." Kirke White, 
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XIII. Note 5. 
" The hardy samphire's stunted branches shoot" 

The samphire, (Crithmum maritimnm of Linnaeus,) grows only 
upon the most rugged and exposed maritime rocks, where hardlj 
any other plant can find a " coign of vantage;*' and its long tough 
roots running many feet into the smallest crevices, it almost 
appears to grow more luxuriantly in proportion to the inhospi- 
tality of its home. Shakespeare tells of *' one that gathers sam- 
phire," in his description of his Dover cliff, where the plant still 
grows abundantly ; it was then, as now, much esteemed as a pickle. 

'' Sampere, both raw and sodden, is eaten as a waste, or a com- 
mon mete herbe, that is eaten in sallet, or;other wyse; it is also 
kept in br3me. This manner of keeping of Sampere that Dios- 
corides speaketh of here, is at this day kept by the sea syde in 
England." 

The Herbal qf WiUiam Turner, Doctor ofPhuick, 1568. p. 172. 

XUL Note 6. 

" TlM sandmsh firmly rooted deep bek)w." 
The sandmslx or Marram, (Ammophila arenaria of botanists) 
is a conmion plant upon the barren shifting sandhills which skirt 
so much of the coast of our island, and is of great use in fixing 
the unstable surface of its native deserts by its long tough creep- 
ing roots, often many feet long : in some districts, especially m 
the outer Hebrides, it is cxtensirely planted to stem tiie floods of 
sand which will sometimes during a heavy gale cover many acres 
of land in a few hours. At Pembrey, in Carmarthenshire, the 
leaves of this grass are woven into a sort of matting, which is 
well known as Pembrey matting, and extensively used in that 
nsighbourbood. 

See idso Note 3 to <*« Torrent Spectre, 
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XV. Note 7. 
'* What pale blue glimmer meets his startled eye." 

"The superstition of Canwyll Corph, or ** Corpse candles," a 
mysterious light which is a presage of approaching death, ap- 
pears to be peculiar to Wales, and it has even been maintained 
that the appearance is confined to the diocese of Saint David's; 
bat now, at least, the belief in it is fully as strong in Glamorgan- 
shire, and indeed some Welsh antiquaries contend, that this sign 
of approaching dissolution was first vouchsafed by their patron 
saint to his former bishopric of Caerleon, in Monmouthshire. 

**Corpse candles are always considered as forerunners of funerals ; 
they pursue the exact course to be taken by the bodies whose 
last journeys an^final places of earthly repose they are supposed 
to trace and determine. Various are the limits prescribed to 
their inflaence and periods of accomplishment; some say that the 
deaths thus anticipatingly illustrated must take place before the 
termination of the year in which the candles occur, others either 
extend or circumscribe such limits. The colour and size of the 
candle are however considered quite decisive of the age and sex 
of the doomed ; a red candle goes before the funeral of a male, 
and a pale one before that of a female ; a large one before a full 
grown person, a small taper before a child, and so in proportion 
for intermediate ages. A man cut off in the full vigour of health 
and strength is preceded by an immense flambeau. 

"These candles are said to proceed from the chambers of the 
persons whose deaths are thus prognosticated to their graves, 
and their undulations represent the irregular motions of the biers, 
for they are subject to all the obstructions the ensuing iiiuerals 
are to undergo.'* 

Note* to WiUiams^s Cobfn Ddphyn^ p. 146. 
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A singular instance occurred in the writer's own knowledg^e, 
where an old woman, a noted seer, strenuously maintained that 
she saw a corpse candle go from the house of one of her neigh- 
hours, a robust and healthy man, whose death she predicted 
accordingly; and strange to say, much to the edification and 
establishment of old Joan's believers, the man died within a fortnight 
after only a day or two's illness. It is almost needless to remark, 
that a single coincidence of this sort is more than enough to 
counterbalance many years of growing education and intelligence, 
especially where the faith in apparitions has been, (by the present 
generation at least,) imbibed with their mother's milk. 

A poor woman at Llangenney, in Gower, told the writer 
with tears in her eyes all the particulars of the corpse candle 
which preceded the death of her " dear little maid/' and which 
she declared she had herself seen. 

For further particulars about corpse candles, and sundry 
yeracious and well attested accounts of their appearance and 
fulfilment, the reader may consult the work of the Rev. Edmund 
Jones, already mentioned; a treasury of superstition, where he 
may "sup full of horrors," in doubt whether to admire most the 
extraordinary machinery of the stories, or the evidently implicit 
faith of the Reverend narrator. 

XVL Note 8. 
*• See what grey figures crowd upon his sight" 

Besides the Corph Canwyll, which term appears to be applied 
exclusively to the appearance of a light or fire, or at most a hand 
carrying it, there are other prognostics of approaching death, 
among which the principal is the Tolaeth ; this does not appear 
to be quite so well defin3d as the last, being sometimes seen, 
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sometimes heard; appearing sometimes as a funeral procession, 
or a corpse on a bier moving without apparent bearers, accom- 
panied or not by a corpse candle ; more frequently it was heard 
as a rapping at the front door, (seldom opened in a Welsh farm 
house except upon solemn occasions,) a mourning at the fire side, 
a noise as of many feet moving about the house with some heavy 
burden. Carpenters firequently hear a noise as of a coffin made 
in their workshops at night; for further particulars see The 
Vale of Glamorgan. 

The following belief which prevails in the Islo of Artz in 
Britany is a species of Tolaeth: — 

" In the long winter nights, when the''fishermen'8 wives, whose 
husbands are out at sea, are scared from their uneasy sleep by 
the rising of the tempest, they listen breathlessly for certain 
sounds, to which they attach a fatal meaning. If they hear a 
low and monotonous noise of waters falling drop by drop at the 
foot of the bed, and find that it has not been caused by natural 
means and that the floor is dry, it is the unerring token of ship- 
wreck, the sea has made them widows." 

Foreign Quarterly Review, Jvltfy 1843. 

XVL Note 9. 

** With trembling hand he veiled his awe -struck eyes. 
Then on his ear low rose the mourners' sighs," 

One very remarkable circumstance universally stated to attend 
the Tolaeth, is tihat it is only perceptible to one sense at a time, to 
see it when heard, it is only necessary to stop the ears; and so, 
when seen, it may be heard if the eyes are closed, but it is never 
at once both seen and heard. A man at Coity assured me, that 
on three successive evenings he had met a funeral procession in 
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the principal street of the Tillage, and that he had repeated! j tried 
the experiment and always with the same result; '* but," added 
mj informant, *' it was when I was a crot of a boy and more bold 
than wise.'* It is extremely difficult to account for so singular a 
feature in a mere matt«r of popular superstition. 
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I. 

Is the world old? sixty slow centuries 

Solemnly sweeping on with silent wing 
Each after each, through time's dark starless skies 

Have passed in turn; and like the filmy thing 
Of life and beauty, which the sunbeams bring 

From the bright bosom of the summer river, 
To sport till the next light breeze, murmuring 

In music through the grass, its plumes shall shiver. 
Those solemn centuries are past, and past for ever. 

11. 

And as perchance when some gay childish hand 
In sport shall kindle these my fleeting lays, 

And half astonished, half delighted, stand 
To watch the flaring and unsteady blaze, 
Q 
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So flared those years while nations stood at gaze; 

And as spark after spark the embers die. 
And the fire wandering in the ashes strays, 

Till the grey flakes through the wide chimney fly. 
Darkened in dust e'en so the light of years goes by. 

III. 

And in the haunts of men, although they strive 

To deem themselves immortal, and to be 
Forgetful of the death for which they live ; 

Worn monuments of heroes old we see 
Whose very names are lost to memory, 

Rent tower, and rifted arch, and crumbling wall. 
Fanes mouldering in hoary sanctity, 

And oh, more touching token still than all. 
Old old grey tottering men, that seem but not to falU 

IV. 

Yet the world grows not old; though restless time, 

Ever advancing, with him bears away 
From every living thing, in every clime, 

Beauty, and youth, and life: yet the bright ray 
Kindles a-fresh each morn the dewdrops grey. 

The sunshine gladdens still the dancing rills, 
O'er the young flowers the mountain breezes stray, 

The summer shower the air with freshness fills 
And earth is youthful yet among her ancient hills. 
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And there the wanderer, who would seek to know 

Earth as she came from her Creator's hand, 
Far from the city's hum must careless go, 

Leaving behind him every sordid band 
That links his soul to things that men have planned. 

And 'neath some mighty mountain's giant shade 
Gazing in awe-struck worship Ijet him stand, 

And mark on the broad landscape round him laid, 
How small the paltry things presumptuous man has 
made. 

VI. 

And there, if haply the poetic soul. 

That warmed earth's rudest, youngest sons, be his. 
He too will deem, that in the streams that roll 

In mimic thunder o'er the precipice. 
And in the wandering winds that howl and hiss 

Round the bleak summit, and the winds that moan 
In the dark vale, some sprite exiled from bliss 

Away from men has fixed his viewless throne. 
O'er his wild realm while earth shall last to reign alone. 

VII. 

Nor let him blame the reverential awe 
Of nature's majesty, that in the mind 
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Of the primeval Celt, who owned no law, 

Whose fierce strong will no social tie could bind 

Rose at the thunder's voice and roaring wind; 
While from his shaggy brow and wild blue eye 

Looked forth the anticipating soul, to find 
Some guiding star amid that darkened sky. 

To point its wandering steps to paths of light on high: 

VIIL 

Nor wonder, that his fancy peopled then 

The scenes around him, far too fair to be 
All desolate, with beings to whom men 

Were as the bubbles floating on the sea 
Where the huge sea beast rolls in clumsy glee: 

Yet from an innate sense of strength, could deem 
That mind could tame what mind alone could see. 

And that imagination's wildest dream 
Before the bold firm soul shrank back to breeze or 
stream. 

IX. 

'Twas a fair summer's eve; the western light 
Had ebbed in floods of gold, the golden gleams 
Had faded into rainbows, their bright hues 
Had melted into twilight calm and cold, 
Against whose green transparent the bold hills 
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Loomed with a dark sharp outline, and the grass, 

That damp with cool fresh dew poured forth in clouds 

An earthy pleasant fragrance, seemed to rise 

As if through a dark shade that clung to earth 

In mimic thickets of green polished blades, 

Lit hj the rays of the new risen moon 

That darted horizontal from the East. 

At such an hour who feels not in his soul 

A spirit worshipping all nature, pure 

And earthless, if the soul be given from heaven, 

And who that feels his soul can doubt? sure this, 

The power to feel, to love the beautiful, 

Is of that heavenly essence the most heavenly. 

How lovely is this solitary spot. 

Yet here at eve the peasant shuns to tread. 

The shepherd, though benighted on the hill. 

Seeks not the shelter of this quiet dell: 

For in yon deep still lake that gleams afar 

Beneath the frowning cliff, they deem there dwells 

A fearful water fiend.(i) 

X. 

Yet some bold step 
Rustles along the fern, and a glad voice 
Awakes the slumbering echoes of the hills; 
'Tis a bold heart that dares to walk at eve 
The horse fiend's dell; yet he fears not, the rocks 
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Bing to his merry song, and his gay laugh. 
When his spurs, gear unfit for such a path, 
Catch in the purple heather's trailing stems: 
Until his eye, that wandered careless round 
Fell on the deep still lake, that far before 
Gleamed in the double light of night and day; 
Then, as the corn, yielding to the calm breath 
Of a stray summer breeze, sways whispering 
In undulating waves of gold, a shudder 
Resistless crept upon him; he has sworn 
This night to beard the water-sprite who dwells 
In the black depths of yon mysterious mere, 
And his stout heart, that mid the battle's breath 
Had seemed to court destruction, dared to boast 
He feared not in heaven, or earth, or hell, 
Or mortal or immortal, in the breath 
Of the cool mountain air, amid the wild 
Eternal solitude of this lone spot. 
Shrinks all dismayed from the unequal strife 
'Twixt little man and immortality. . 

XI. 

On still he passed, but silent now, the thought 

Of his rash boasting, and a growing awe 

Of his wild purpose hung upon his soul. 

And checked the merry song, the laugh that rose 

To his unopened lips; and as the breeze 
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Whispered among the fern, or some dry stick 

Snapped sharp his foot, with sadden fear 

He started, and the disobedient blood 

Rushed from his chilled frame to his burning cheek, 

Then fled again as quickly, while the sweat 

Stood in cold clammy drops upon his brow: 

Yet as the pine tree, laden with thick masses 

Of cold white snow, and bending to the earth 

Its yielding arms, soon as the warm south wind 

Shakes off the chilling burden, rears again 

Its boughs elastic to their native air. 

So oft he strove to drive away the fears 

He scarce deemed visionary, yet despised; 

Till his soul triumphed o'er timidity; 

Bracing up every thought, as one who aims 

A mighty blow, strains oft his clenched hand, 

And hardens all his muscles, till the sinews 

Stand out like wire upon the unyielding flesh. 

xn. 

Nor strove he thus in vain, for when he reached 
The brow of the tall cliff, and the still lake 
Lay smiling deep and calm beneath the moon. 
He felt no dread, he thought not then of fear. 
He gloried only in the mighty thought 
That all was his ; no other mortal eye 
Looked upon all that beauty; but he grieved 
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He could not gaze for ever; the broad flood 
Of moonlight seemed to flow upon his heart. 
Till his whole soul was drunk with extasj, 
And seemed almost to be incarnated 
In every beauty of that wilderness. 

XIIL 

Deep in the dark blue mirror at his feet 

Reflected stars twinkled in sympathy 

With those above, so in the soul of man 

The deepest thoughts are closest linked to heaven. 

And so, as when the light breeze whispering swept 

The quiet lake, mingling those silver rays 

Into one flashing sea of broken beams. 

Some earthly thought, sweeping but the mere surface 

Of our unstable souls, confuses all 

Our heaven-sent dreams, and leaves behind a vision 

Brighter perchance, aye dazzling, but dependant 

Upon a wind, that brings with it too oft 

A cloud to shroud the soul in mist for ever. 

XIV. 

How long he gazed he knew not, who can count 
The hours we spend with nature, but at last 
His reverie was broken, and the moon 
Was sloping slowly to the golden halls 
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t 

Where lingers to the last the light of day. 

Then fortifying still his firm resolve 

With every doubt philosophy could urge, 

He sought the margin of the lake^ and threw 

With his bare hand the water high in air. (2) 

From the smooth bosom of the lake rose up 

A light white cloud between him and the moon, 

So thin, it seemed that the pale silver rays 

Fell scarce less brightly on his eyes, and yet 

There floated 'midst the vapours, half resolved 

Into the unstable cloud, like dozing dreams 

Now seen a moment, now invisible. 

The shadowy figure of a giant steed. 

Coal black, his flowing mane dishevelled lost 

In the grey mist, and his red burning eyes 

Almost extinguished, as the stars that wink 

Dimly and faintly in an autumn eve. 

When slow cold winds are laden with dank dew: 

But as it slowly nearer came, the form 

Grew more and more defined, though shifting still 

And vapoury it seemed; so the light rack 

That sweeps in wreaths across the far blue sky 

Before the animating gales of spring, 

Oflt on the horizon gathering, clings condensed 

In tempest clouds, pregnant with thunder, packed 

In piles of solid sombre majesty. 
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XV. 

Now close bj Owen's side upon the bank 

The infernal courser stood, and the light shroud 

That hung around him, as their filmy veils 

Float round the dark eyed daughters of the East, 

Melted into the moonlight pure and cold. 

As large soft snowfiakes vanish in a brook. 

Before he feared not, for his soul was bound 

Beneath a spell of wonder ; and we fear not 

When we are wondering, but now still less 

Could he feel fear, in admiration lost 

Of the dark steed, whose faultless symmetry 

I'roclaimed him sure no horse of mortal mould. 

And when with quiet gesture drooping low 

His outstretched head, and putting forth his foot 

To paw the shining pebbles on the beach, 

He seemed to pro£fer to the rider's hand 

The rein that rested on his jetty mane. 

Where lives the man, that in his inmost soul 

Has felt the fierce exulting extasy 

Of fearless horsemanship, who would not then 

Have risked all earth, for the delirious joy 

Of one wild gallop on that fearful steed ? 

XVI. 

A thought, a look, a bound, his fixed knees 
Embrace his saddle, and his steady hand 
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Grasps fast the tightened rein; thej bound, they flj. 
The lake has vanished, and the quiet banks 
Scarce echo back his loud triumphant shout 
To the still regions of the clear pure air 
The hills reel past, his soul is mad with speed. 
Yet faster, faster still, the hot blood flutters 
Quick through his tingling cheek and quivering lip, 
'Tis bliss, 'tis heaven, and scarce more perfect bliss 
Could be, except in madder swifter speed. 

xvn. 

Let not the bloated votary of the grape 

Boast of his sensual joy, when in the mists 

Of dull intoxication he has dimmed 

The heaven-sent light of mind to the apathy 

Of blunted sensibilities, the pleasure 

Of nature's lowest children; or the lord 

Of Eastern harem, with his dreamy eye 

Tell of the happy visions that float round 

His fancy opium fed; or the pale son 

Of science deem an earthly heaven is his. 

In his bright day-dreams 'mongst a world of stars: 

Nor e'en the lover, though who would not hang 

Dreaming for ever on the melting words 

And whispered notes of beauty's silver tongue, 

Think that earth's brightest bliss is his; the man 
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That in the fierce excitement of the sea, 
Driven o'er the rough tops of the crested waves. 
And racing with the foam, beneath the frown 
Of a dark stormy sky, can feel that then 
He drinks a deeper draught of life, inhales 
An air whose breath is inspiration, feels 
As if another life untried before 
Crowded his swelling bosom, or the soul, 
That all enwrapt in the melodious breath 
Of sad sweet music, languidly gleams forth 
Through the crossed lashes of the trembling eye, 
In those strange day-dreams, when a sudden calm 
Comes o'er the soul half weary with its bliss, 
Happy, thrice happy, and yet longing still 
For something more all undefined, and most 
For a new self, untrammelled by fatigue, — 
May dream the bliss of him, who in the pride 
Of the close sympathy of his firm soul 
And the strong limbs of his obedient steed. 
Bounds in the fresh breath of the mountain air, 
With all the strength that nature gave the beast, 
And all the mind that God has given the man. 

xvm. 

On through the still hours of the silent night 
That passed unheeded by, now on the earth, 
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And yet e'en there with noiseless foot, anon. 

High in the pure thin air, above the tops 

Of the far gleaming mountains, whose broad flanks 

Slept in the lights and shadows of the moon, 

That strange wild steed pressed on; no moistened hair 

Marred the sleek brightness of his jetty side, 

No sob of toil shook his deep chest, nor glance 

Uneasy to his rider backward turned, 

Pleaded for tightened rein and rested spur. 

Still on, on, on, the calm round gazing moon 

Sank gradual to the west, the pale blue stars 

Twinkled and faded, while the light of morn 

Crept in long filmy streaks upon the hills, 

And dimly lit the grass all grey with dew; 

And soon the few light clouds that lingered round, 

As at the meeting with an ancient friend 

Stray thoughts of times gone by hang on our souls, 

Too oft, like those frail clouds, to be dispelled 

By the reality of what is now, — 

Began to glimmer in the golden beams. 

XIX. 

Away, away, away, the reeling trees 
Are racing past, and the dark distant form 
Of yon cloud-shadowed hill is growing fast 
Higher and higher 'gainst the hidden sky. 
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Away, away, they skim the mountain's top, 

Yet the fern trembles not; the timid hare 

With mild round eye sits cowering in her form. 

And heeds them not, upon the quaking bog 

No mire-stained footsteps trail their headlong flight. 

Away, away, away, yon tangled dell 

Stays not their course, for from the high thin air 

That stilly floats above its solitude 

They see the streamlet glittering in the sun, 

And its still voiceless music tinkles up 

Dreamily floating on the lazy wind. 

Away, away, away, now far before 

Upon yon sandy plain the yellow dust 

Rises in tawny clouds ; on, on, still on, 

A little nearer, and as teeming hives. 

When the winged crowds of youthful citizens 

Are driven houseless on their world of flowers, 

Still with low hum the basking flower plots. 

A strange stern sound vibrated ceaselessly 

In every pause of the glad laughing wind; 

Yet nearer, yet, and a fierce rustling, mixed 

With clashing as of metal, and wild yells. 

Burst ever and anon upon his ear. 

Then died into that murmur meaningless. 
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XX. 

Away, yet nearer, 'tis the din of war; 
The whizzing of the arrow, the sharp twang 
Of the freed bowstring, the harsh jarring clash 
Of buckler upon buckler, the loud clang 
Of stricken helmet, the clear ringing shrill 
Of parried sword-cut, and the hiss suppressed 
When blades drink blood, the dull dead heavy chop 
Of crushing battle-axe, the unearthly scream 
Of wounded horses, the loud joyous neigh 
Of the proud eager pawing steed, the shout 
Of triumph, and the wild cries of defeat, 
The yells of hatred, and the groans of death 
Load the slow breeze; that' stricken by the spell 
Of the fiend Battle, lingers round the fray 
To hide from wondering heaven the rage of earth 
With her own dust; yet through the dingy cloud 
The weapons glitter on them as they pass. 
The tattered banners wave aloft, the air 
Breathes warm and sickening with the steam of gore. 
Away, away, 'tis past, and the wild din 
Dies gradual, as failing one by one, 
- The sounds of strife in growing distance blend. 
Once more in that low stifled hum, that floats 
Scarce heard upon the undulating air. 
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XXI. 

So on, on, on, from morn till eve they passed 

High o'er the earth, and jet he felt no fear, 

His breast with wild excitement boiled, he rose 

Upon the stirrap, and the loosened rein 

Shaking in the free jaws of the dark steed. 

Shouted in exultation, as he struck 

His armed heel into the quivering flank 

Of the wild horse, who plunging from the stroke, 

Sped like the thunderstorm-cloud lightning-winged: 

XXII. 

Away, away, away, but now the sun 
Is sloping to the west, the moaning wind 
Tells of a stern wild night upon the deep ; 
He felt the meeting breeze of evening strike 
Chilly, and soft, and damp, upon his brow; 
And the fresh sea-smell of the weed, that strews 
The tide-forsaken beach, came floating up; 
He looked below, the horse had left behind 
The mountains; and the reedy marsh that lay(3) 
Between them and the sea, and far beneath 
Loud whispering the dry sea-rushes waved. 
Pointing as if to guide the hurrying sand 
That eddying swept across the shapeless mounds 
In ceaseless race; and yet he scarce could hear 
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The whispers that the sand and rushes made 
For far below, rolling the wave-worn weed, 
Upon the beach, loud roared the advancing tide-; 
The giant billows bursting into foam. 
Then gently spreading, flowing, rippling up 
Upon the shining sand, a lake of fire 
Broad gleaming in the horizontal rajs. 

XXIII. 

The surf is passed, and the alternate sound 
Of the fierce tide breaking upon the beach 
Is lost in the eternal murmuring voice 
Of untamed waves that never saw the strand, 
And leagues away behind, the fading coast 
Glimmers upon the horizon indistinct 
In dark blue mist. Beneath them chafed and roared 
The heaving tumbling billows, here and there 
Their curled crests bursting into crowns of snow; 
And through the waste of waters, on, right on, 
A tall ship madly ploughed her plunging way. 
And leaning from the whistling blast, flung off 
The cloven billows from her flashing prow 
In snowy clouds, that ever and anon 
Curling above her lofty side, swept o'er 
Her dripping decks in drenching sheets of spray 
To leeward, where the long dark angry swell 
s 
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Was broken into ripple, every mound 

Of whirling water capped with dimpling foam. 

That as it swept away with bubbling low, 

(Yet strangely clear amid the mingled din 

Of dashing sea and shrilly singing gale), 

Melted again into the deep blue sea, 

Like winter snowflakes falling silently 

Upon the eddies of a cold still stream ; 

All save a long white line that far behind 

Lay reeming on the waves, now rising slow 

Upon the broad back of a swelling wave. 

Then in the deep trough of the hollow sea 

Whirling and writhing, yet continuous ; 

Like the light thin pale vapoury wreaths that streak 

The deep blue concave of the summer sky, 

Changing their outline as the soft warm breeze 

Sweeps o'er the bosom of the sultry air. 

XXIV. 

Far, far, away into the golden west 
The broad bright sun was sinking down, behind 
The heaving dark horizon ; the dim clouds 
That waited on his gleaming path were lit 
With saffron, gold, and crimson : purple hills 
Of vapour, mustering in the clear cold north, 
Rolled volume upon volume slowly up 
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Into the dark blue sky, their bellying folds 

Kissing the sun's last homontal rays, 

That gilded the transparent waves, and streamed 

In glory on the white and swelling sails. 

Behind them darker masses, higher piled, 

And closer huddled, in confusion vast 

And wild sublimity, stretched far away 

To the black lowering east ; where o'er the banks 

Of sullen inky cloud, a wandering mist, 

White tinged with rosy crimson, floated high 

Through the transparent ether peacefully, 

A banner waving in the fading day 

In promise of the glories of the morn. 

XXV. 

Away, away, away, the noiseless hoofs 
Beat fast the darkening air, the murky waves 
Fade in the growing gloom, the last dim gleams 
Of parting twilight slowly melt away ; 
No ray of comfort from the waking stars 
Glimmers in the blue vault, for the black clouds 
Hold their wild dances in the shrouded heaven. 
Boiling and rolling as they race along 
Before the yet unchafed and voiceless storm. 
So when the heavenly light that shines above 
To gild, aye e'en to soothe, the angry waves 
Of man's too boisterous nature is withdrawn, 
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The dark stern clouds of passion rise, and veil 
From the wild sea the last faint glimpse of heaven. 

XXVI. 

Awaj, away, away, his aching eyes 
Strain through the formless night, above, beneath, 
Of heaven, or earth, or air, nought meets his eye 
But darkness, thick, black, almost tangible, 
Save when the red eye of the demon steed 
Glared like a meteor on the eddying mist 
That from his widened nostrils volleyed slow. 

XXVII. 

Still on, amid the lazy curling clouds 

His breath grows thick and difficult, the mists 

Are cold and dank upon his windchilled brow, 

And his straight locks are dripping with the steam. 

Again the pure thin air, what incense floats 

Around the wings of the relenting gale? 

It is the love sighs of the blushing flowers. 

That to their bowers of verdure welcoming 

The kisses of the silent falling dew. 

Pour gushing fragrance on the whispering night. 

Aha I the light, the bellying shapeless vapours 

Grow grey amid the blackness, chalky white 

And indistinct; as when in the still silence 
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Of windless noonday, the tired seaman leans 
Over the tall side of his ocean home 
Rocking on the calm swell, and far beneath 
Can see the silver-mailed fishes gleam, 
Through the green darkness: now the glad fresh 

breath 
Of morning pulses through the clouds, that trembling 
At the warm fragrance, blush themselves awaj, 
And faint to atoms 'neath'the sun's hot eye; 
Leaving above, aye, e'en above the path 
Of that heaven-soaring courser, the cool sky 
A wide blue arch sprinkled with fading stars; 
Beneath them the night mists lay yet in shade. 
Dim silent lines of vapour, motionless. 
Save when the steed's dark hoofs dimpled their fold 
In slowly circling waves, that sunk again 
Lazy and silent. 

xxvm. 

Now the demon horse, 
His raven mane high streaming, downward bent 
His rushing course, swift as the stars that shoot 
Through the clear heavens before the mustering wind. 
And misty hills far o£f begin to rise 
On Owen's vision. The first sound of earth 
Bursts on his charmed ear, for far beneath, 
Yet far beneath, an early soaring lark 
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Like a dim speck wide circling in the clouds. 
Poured from his throbbing throat the thick rich notes 
In gurgling floods of silver-warbling song, 
Then sank in frighted silence, as the horse 
Passed, a cold shade, between him and the dawn. 
Still downward, swift as eagles when they stoop 
From airy flight upon the floating wind ; 
'Tis earth, 'tis earth, he sees afar the trees 
Tremble with quivering leaves in the young light, 
The meadows wide spread in their filmy veils 
Of morning vapour, and the patient kine 
Half hidden seem to bathe in some still lake 
Their dew-damp limbs. 'Tis earth, aye more 'tis 

home ; 
For see beneath the brow of yon green hill 
The village sleeps in shade, through the thick trees 
White-gleaming calm and motionless, and near 
Upon a grassy knoll, the grey church tower 
Just rises through its yews into the rays 
That tip its timeworn battlements with gold. 

XXIX, 

He felt no fear, but now a yearning strange 
To tread once more on earth possessed his soul 
With a fierce longing ; but in vain ; the steed 
Hung motionless, far, far above the vane 
Of that old tower, almost invisible. 
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E'en to his straining eyes, in the warm light 
That seemed to pierce his essence. Minutes crept 
Like lazy hours, blue smoke began to curl 
From each embowered cottage, the glad swain 
Went to his morning toil loud carolling 
Till the wood birds grew envious, and took up 
The strain with bursting throats: the hum of life, 
Real earthly human life, fell on his ear 
Like sweetest music, yet he felt no fear, 
Although the wondrous horse that bore him, seemed 
But some light haze, that hovered indistinct 
Between him and the earth. Hark, yet again 
A sweeter sound, the village maidens go 
With their poised pitchers to the crystal spring; 
With eager eye he bends, while a glad quiver 
Convulses all the demon horse, his eye 
Gleams momentary a malicious joy. 

XXX. 

'Tis she, but all alone, with sad slow step. 
And downcast careless eye, and restless finger 
Toying unconscious with the flower he gave 
That fatal night, when to the mountain tarn 
He went, unmoved by tearful prayers and looks 
More eloquent; and yet it seemed so long 
To his bewildered soul, but half at rest 
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From fierce excitement, that he wondered much 

To see the rosebud yet unwithered. 

'Tis she, but where is the contented smile 

Of quiet happiness, the merry heart 

That needs must sing, the step that scarce could keep 

Its measured cadence? Fool : that couldst not read 

Long since in those bright eyes the truth; and now 

She mourns for thee, scouring the air, fiend borne, 

Without the spell to free thee. 

XXXI. 

Surely love 
Is something holy, for the demon horse 
Quivers and writhes as in immortal pain; 
He blessed her in his heart, the shifting form 
Distorted swam unsteady; from his lips 
Forth burst the pious words, " The God of Heaven 
Bless thee, my Gwendolen." As the lightning's flash 
Glimmers on the dark clouds and vanishes. 
The fiend dissolved to air, with a wild neigh 
And yell almost articulate: he saw 
One moment as he looked above, the atoms 
Transparent, disunited, slowly float 
Upon the morning wind, then down, down, down, 
Headlong he fell, the swift air rushing past 
Roared like a tempest, and his dizzy eyes 
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Swam blazing with bright stars, the quick hot 

thought 
Of death glared like red lightning through his brain, 
But for one second, and he rests on earth 
Unconscious. 

XXXII. 

But his soul entranced sped 
On its wild voyage, faster than winged thoughts 
Pursue our absent friends, faster than light 
Darts from its golden home, and cleaves the paths 
Of unresisting ether, seemed to soar 
The wondrous horse; above the canopy 
Of the blue summer heaven, amid the maze 
Of the swift rolling stars, that gleamed and shone 
Like worlds of fire against the eternal night 
Of unillumined space, and rushing on 
With solemn and melodious thunder, passed 
Into the darkness of primeval gloom. 
Breath, breath, he struggles, and draws in great gasps 
Of airless nothingness, his throbbing eyes 
Ache at the blasting atmosphere of light, 
And his parched skin shrinks in the windlesif glare 
Blazing from myriads of unshrouded suns. 
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XXXIII. 



But a cool breath creeps o'er his burning brow. 

Thrilling through every sense with undefined 

And nameless pleasure, as in every nerve 

Of the o'er- wearied traveller, who spreads 

Upon the dewy grass his aching limbs, 

The bliss of stillness thrills ; and all around, 

A cloud of orbed rainbows, intertwined 

With hues unknown to earth, through whose mild 

light 
Deep in the centre of the circled maze 
New rainbows glowed, as the strange ruby light 
Gleams through the misty opal, seems to float. 
And shadows, yet scarce shadows, like broad wings 
Tremble before the jewel tinctured cloud 
Whose colours pulse unsteady, like the line 
Of the far hazy mountains, when the sun 
Pours his hot breath upon the sandy plain. 

XXXIV. 

Then faces of strange beauty, scarcely seen, 
Buttelt like unfixed thoughts, looked forth upon him 
Between the intersecting orbs; their eyes 
Beaming with love like stars, and their full lips 
That seemed transparent coral, parting breathed 
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Through portals of translucent pearl an air 
Of heavenly fragrance on his burning eyes; 
And ever shifting, grew with every change 
Less airy, and less new, until he felt 
No longer all astonished, and the features 
Though half forgotten, seemed long long ago 
Known and familiar, and a dawning thought 
Too languid to pursue, half told her name. 

XXXV. 

He starts, has the steed vanished once again 
^To nought beneath him? Are the rainbow clouds 
Melted to ether? And does rich moist grass, 
Fragrant with moss and dew, bloom on the path 
Of the hot sun? sure, the strange dream is past. 
No, — for that angel face is beaming yet. 
Close, close, — and tears, — shed angels tears? fall fast 
Upon his brow, and the eyes glisten now 
Like earthly eyes, and as the fair face swims 
Before his sight, a name swims through his brain. 
Yes, it is she; and this is earth ; he lives ; 
'Tis his own Gwendolen; and his first smile 
Of faint returning consciousness is answered 
By a glad thankful cry of love and joy. 



NOTES TO THE CEFFYL Y-DWFR. 



IX. Note L 

" A fearful water fiend." 
The Ceffyl-y-dwfr, or ^ water horse/* is a superstition which 
appears, in one form or other, to have been common to all the 
Celtic race. He was believed to be an evil spirit, who in ^ 
shape of a horse would induce the unwary stranger to mount 
him, and then soaring into the clouds, or dashing over river and 
mountain, would suddenly melt into air or mist; and piecipitate 
his rider into destruction; he is acknowledged by the Bretons 
and Biscayans, and is identical with the Kelpie of the Scotch, 
and the Phoocah of the Irish. A Kelpie was supposed to haunt 
every deep and dangerous pool, especially those below water- 
falls; he often however appeared in other forms than that of a 
horse, and amused himself by the fears of those to whom he 
exhibited his grotesque changes of form. In this he resembled 
the less malcYolent English Puck, who put on various forms, 
among the rest that of a walking fire or Will o'th Wisp, (see 
notes to the Canwyll Corph) as described in ** the life of Robin 
Goodfellow," a carious tract to which we have been introduced 
by Mr. A. O. Halliwell, in his illustrations of the Midsummer 
Kight's Dream; probably indeed, these meteors were the origin 
of most fairy tales. Puck however, as Drayton tells us in his 
Nymphidia, Stanza 37, was seen— 
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" Walking like a ragged colt, 

And oft out of a bush doth bolt, 
Of purpose to deceive us. 

And leaving us, makes us to stray, 

Long winter nights out of the way, 

And when we stick in mire and clay, 
He doth with laughter leave us." 
Puck is very closely connected in name with the Irish Fhoocah, 
who however .had none of the laughter-loving propensities of his 
English relative. 

'*The Fhoocah or Foocah holds an eminent place in Irish Folk- 
lore, he is a being essentially mischievous, and particularly 
dreaded on the night of Allhallow Ee*n, when he is believed to 
have especial power: he delighted to assume the form of a horse, 
and if any luckless wight was tempted to bestride this fiendish 
steed, he is hurried over flood and fell, and at length cast half 
dead into some brake or mire. Many localities have received 
names in connection with this elf, as for instance, Foul a Fhoo- 
cah, (the Fhoocah's hole) near Blessington, county Wicklow, 
where the Liffey forces its way between deep and overhanging 
rocks, and at length, rushing over a fall of several ledges, 
plunges into a dark pool. " 

Athenceum, January 3rrf, 1847, Art Folk-lore. 
*• The great object of the Foocah seems to be to obtain a rider, 
and then he is in all his most malignant glory. Headlong he 
dashes through briar and brake, through flood and fell, over 
mountain, valley, moor, • or river indiscriminately, up or down 
precipice is alike to him, provided he gratifies the malevolence 
that seems to inspire him. He bounds and flies over and beyond 
them, gratified by the distress, and utterly reckless and ruthless 
of the cries, and danger, and suffering of the luckless wight who 
bestrides him. As the Tinna Geolane or " Will o*th Wisp,'* 
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he lures but to betray; like the Hanoverian Tuckbold he deludes 

the night wanderer into a bog, and leads him to his destruction 

in quagmire or pit. Macpherson's spirit of Loda is evidently 

founded on the tradition of the Poocah, and in the Fienian Tales 

he is repeatedly mentioned as the Paka, (gina gach, or hairy 

spirit) of the Blue Valley." 

Mrs, 5. C. HaXTa Ireland. 

** Sometimes the Phoocah assumed the form of a goat, or of a 
hairy figure with goat's feet, and " horns whelked and waved like 
the enridged sea;" who standing erect by the sides of roads, 
leaped upon the shoulders of the unwary passengers, and 
crippled them for life by its supernatural weight. (See Thoms's 
Lays and Legends of Ireland for a singular story of this kind.) 
At other times he would leap behind horsemen, and embracing 
them with fiendish strength, produce fatal but lingering diseases. 
In this goatish shape he is probably also the same as the 
Highland Urisk, and the Satyr of the ancients, for the identity of 
which there is a strong argument in the facility with which the 
early English and Scottish poets adopted and naturalized the 
latter, seeming to imply that it was already an obvious and fa- 
miliar idea. "Tradition has ascribed to the Urisk, a figure between 
a goat and a man, in short, however much the classical reader may 
be startled, precisely that of the Grecian Satyr." 

Notes to Scott's Lady of the Lake, Note XIV. Ckinto 3. 

The analogy between this malevolent being and the cloven- footed 
form attributed by common consent to the arch-en«my, is obvious. 
The pougue is the name of an evil spirit believed in by the 
natives of the Channel Islands, where the traces of the Celtic 
aborigines are extremely abundant 

'*The words hoberdy, hobany, and hob, most probably, hke 
the word hobby, are all derived from the Gothic word " hoppe," 
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which signifies a horse; for we find that in various legends 
relative to sprites, &c., fiend horses form a prominent part, and as 
the motions of the Ignes fatui resemble in a measure the canter- 
ing motion of a horse, that may have been the reason why the 
names in question were given to these interesting meteors, and 
here we appear to have the true meaning of the word hobgoblin, 
that is, a fiend horse." 

Allies on the Ignis fatuus^ or Will oUh Wisp, p. 4. 
To this may be added, that in Yorkshire, a fiend horse is the 
accepted meaning of the word hobgoblin, other appearances being 
named ** Boggart" and " Bargeist" See also " Roby*s History of 
Lancashire." 

It is curious to observe the milder interpretation, which the 
gentler Saxon mind has put upon the stem and terrible legends 
of the Celt. The gloomy and malevolent spirit of the aboriginal 
Irish, Welsh, and Gaels, whose only aim and pleasure was mischief 
and destruction, has become metamorphosed, even in his own 
native country of England, into the comparatively harmless and 
laughter-loving Puck, who would even 

** Skim milk, and sometimes labour m the quern." 
Who would, as he tells us. 

Jest to Oberon and make him smile. 

When I a fat and beanfed horse beguile, 

Neighing in likeness of a filly foal ; 

And sometimes lurk I in a gossip's bowl 

In very likeness of a roasted crab, 

And when she drinks against her lips I bob, 

And on her withered dewlap pour the ale. 
And whose most mischievous pranks were but to 

" Fright the maidens of the villagery 

And bootless make the breathless housewife churn 
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And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm, 
Mislead night wanderers laughing at their harm. 
And who would " do work," and send good luck, to those who 
would courteously call him •* Sweet Puck." 

See Midsummer NigMs Dream, Art, 11, Scene 1. 

Allied to the Kelpie and his amiable fraternity, were the 
horses upon which the mediseyal magicians performed their 
aerial journeys, such a horse is described as baring carried the 
wizard Michael Scott on his embassy to Paris, who was however 
addressed by his rider by the very unequivocal title of ** Diabo- 
lus." (See Scott's Lay of the last Minstrel, Note on Stanza XIII 
Canto 2,) and still more poetically by Allan Cunningham, in his 
elegant romance of Sir Michael Scott, where also we are 
initiated into the approved way of conjuring up the river horse, 
by shaking a magic bridie over a spring. 

The most dauntless courage was a necessary qualification for 
riding these infernal steeds, the least manifestation of fear, and 
above all the utterance of a pious ejaculation, or sometimes even 
a pious thought crossing the mind of the rider, being the sigrnal 
for the " rack to dislimn." 

Probably also this was the horse which Gwrach-y-Rhibyn or 
" hag of the mist, " (see Notes on the Torrent Spectre) otherwise 
"Mam y drwg," the "devil's dam," or by courtesy Malen the 
** Lady" was wont to ride. — ^Fable reports that she had a 
magic horse, called " March Malen," *' Malen's stallion," 
upon which sorcerers were wont to ride through the 
air, whence this common proverb seems to have taken its rise; 
" A gasgler ar Varch Malen dan ei dor ydd a." " What is 
gotten on the back of the horse of Malen will go under his belly." 
B<ixter*8 Glossary of Briti^ Antiquities, Art. Minerva, 

The rude figures of horses formed upon ancient British coins. 
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of which rast numbers have been found on the druidical hill of 
Cambre in Cornwall, are supposed by Mr. Davies, (Mythology of 
the Druids) to be representations of this horse of Malen, or 
Cyd, or Ceridwen, or Ceres, or of the Goddess herself in that form, 
which she was supposed to assume: these so-called coins he 
considers to be the talismans or glains distributed, (as some such 
tokens certainly were,) to the Yotaries of Druidism, when their 
initiation was completed; and it is somewhat remarkable, that 
when made, they were deposited in a sacred stream, when the 
archydruid fetched them with much ceremony. The round glass 
beads known among antiquaries as Ova anguinum, were another 
form of the *'glain/' and probably the original one; also the 
curious so-called ring money. It is singular that superstition 
has always identified horses with, or derived them from, water. 
The Greeks fabled Neptune, the god of the sea, to have produced 
the horse by striking the shore with his trident The name of 
the horse in some of the dialects of the North American eques- 
trian Indian tribes, signifies " son of the water.'* The Icelandic 
Sagas, and the poems of Snorro Sturleson attribute to him the 
same origin. Fouque in his world-read story of Undine, has, 
introduced us to the foam horses of the German popular mythology, 
and at this day our sailors believe in the existence of sea-horses, 
half horse, half fish. 

Mahomet gives us the following account of the production of 
the first horse:— 

" When God wished to create it, he called to the south wind 
of heaven, and said to it, I desire to draw out of thy bosom a 
new being, absolve thyself of thy fluidity; and the command 
was immediately obeyed. He then took a certain weight of 
this element, now perfectly manageable, breathed upon it, and 
forthwith sprang up, in a shape of light and beauty, the first 
horse." SMs Koran. 

U 
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These hortes must not be confounded with another deseriptioB 
of ma^c horses often mentioned in the old romances, of which 
that upon whose back Sancho Panza and his master took their 
celebrated journey to the seven little she-goats, is a memorable 
example, as well as that of which Chaucer sings in " the story of 
Cambuscan old." 

** The wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar king did ride." 

The performance of Shakspear's Puck, although he could "put 
a girdle round the earth in forty minutes," were not to be com- 
pared with those of this ubiquitous steed: — 

** This steed of brasse, that easilie and well 

Can in the space of a day nature]. 

This is to say, in foure and twenty hourea, 

Where so ye liste, in drought or elles showers, 

Baren youre bodie into everie place. 

In which your hearte willeih for to pace, 

Withouten wemme of you through foul or fair. 

Or if you llste to flee as high in th' aire, 

As doth an eagle when him liste to scare, 

This sam§ steed shall bear you CTenaore 

Withouten harm, till ye be there you leste. 

Though that ye sleepen on his back or reste; 

And tume againe with writhing of a pinne. 

He that it wroughte he coulde many a gin, 

He waited many a constellation, 

Ere he had done this operation.*' 

Chaucer's Squire*s Tales, lines 137^152. 
it was necessary, howeyer, to be well acquainted with the charm, 
to which alone he yielded obedience, for we are told that 
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** It may not be remued. 
It stant as it were to the grotmde yglued, 
There may no manne ont of the place it drire 
For none engine of windlass or polire^ 
And cause why for they conne not the crafte." 
This is essentially an eastern, figment The horses in question 
were of wood, leather, or metal, and were supposed to be niecha- 
nical contrivances, or at least partially so, though made *'by 
enchantment" For the management of these steeds we have 
instructions as follows, in " The historye of the valiaunt knight 
Syr Sebastian, the Kynge of Spain his sonne.'* A magic horse 
Jockey thus addresses the hero and the squire, who are both 
mounted on the same steed: — 

'• Ye may wel keep your saddelt and avoyde it not, for there- 
firom shall no man falle but thorough som enchantemente, and 
when ye shall desire to go leftewarde, put forthe your haned 
unto the litell pynne that is upon the necke, nigh unto the 
shouldere, and tirle that pynne towarde the lefte side, and to which 
way soever ye shall list to goe, unto that parte tirle ye the same 
pynne." 

XrV. Note 2. 

"And threw 
With his bare hand the water high in air." 

Throwing water over the shoulder was a ceremony practised 
in many of the sacred rites of the ancients, especially in the 
mysteries of Elensis, and as the initiation rites of the Druids 
were a complete counterpart of these famous mysteries, we cannot 
be surprised to find the same observance among them. When 
however it had long ceased to be regarded as a religious cere- 
mony, it was, with numberless other relics of Heathenism, pressed 
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into the service of popular superstition, andf especiallj when per- 
formed with rock or spring water, it was supposed to bo of 
peculiar efficacy in commanding the attention of those elemental 
spirits so firmly beliered in by our forefathers. 

XXII. Note 3. 
" The mountains and the reedy marsh that lay." 

Along great part of the shores of South Wales, where the 
coast is skirted by lines of low and dreary sand hills, a broad 
and usually very wet belt of land intervenes between these 
" towyns'* and the high land behind, generally called distinctively 
the ** morfa*' or marsK 
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Was it the summer breeze that passing told 

Its whispered music to the sultry air? 
Or soothed in spirit tones some dryad old 

The mouldering age of her majestic care? 
'Mongst the glad sunbeams no fresh zephyr floats, 

Scarce moves upon the hill the bowing fern, 
Yet still upon mine ear those mystic notes 

After each envious pause again return: 
Sweet are the babblings of the mountain rill, 

Sweet tales of love the nightingale can tell, 
Sweet the stray breezes on the trackless hill. 

But sweeter far is ancient Urien's spell,(i) 
And the old charmed harp he knows to strike so well. 

IL 

Now from the speaking strings the music swept 
Swift as the eddying snow-storm through the vale. 

Now in sad strains the wailing numbers wept 
Their Cambria's woes, and melted at the tale; 
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Then swelled the notes again, the bucklers' clang. 

The fierce war-shout, the tramp of fiery steeds; 
From that wild warrior harp exulting rang 

The envied praise of valour's matchless deeds; 
But still whatever the strain, or bold, or soft, 

It roused, or soothed the obedient soul to sleep. 
Yet would a sorrowing plaintive note full oft. 

Scarce heard, amid its gajer brethren creep. 
And though the harp spoke joj, the harper could bat 
weep. 

in. 

Cease, cease, my harp, he cried, the strains of joy, 

Red triumph's shout, and passion's siren song. 
No happy theme should Urien's voice employ, 

He lives but to proclaim his Howel's wrong,(2) 
Mourn, my sad harp, and let these echoing dells 

Responsive sigh to music and to woe. 
Wake Cambria's ire with all thy tuneful spells 

To wreak her vengeance on the exulting foe, 
Proclaim, ye crystal streams, ye breezes, bear 

To all her warrior sons the burning tale, 
Let her fair daughters rend their golden hair, 

Pity* ye spirits of each dusky vale. 
Brave Howel's blood-stained ghost and Gwenllian's 
shadow pale. (3) 
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IV. 

Fair shone the sun on Cefn CastelFs brow, 

Not on such scene his glance may linger now; 

There Howel stood, though time had blanched his hair, 

And trouble furrowed deep his brow with care, 

Yet was his foot as firm, as bright his eye, 

As youthful warriors' in victory. 

Like some tall rock which rears its massy form 

And bares its breast to ocean's wildest storm. 

Though its worn base the insidious waters waste, 

Erect it stands, unshaken to the last, 

Spurns shattered back each billow ocean sends, 

Till in one crash the giant hoar descends, 

And drives the hosts of howling foes below, 

Ee'n in their triumph, from his iron brow. 

Say, hast thou marked such rock, and grieved to think 

The noble crag was on destruction's brink? 

And when thou sawest a climbing wild rose hide 

With fresher hues the veteran's rugged side. 

Wast thou not sad, to think that flower must weep 

Its tattered beauty in the encroaching deep ? 

Like that doomed flower, a younger, lovelier form 

Clung still to Howel's side 'mid fortune's storm, 

Like that ill-fated flower, the blooming maid 

In her old father's fall was doomed to fade. 

X 
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Thej stood and gazed, soft sighed the evening wind, 

(5) 
'Neath Gower's far heights the blazing sun declined. 
At such still death's hour of a summer's daj 
How have I loved on that lone hill to stray, 
And hear, reclined the mossy trees among, 
The bleating sheep and blackbirds' evening song. 
Fair set the sun when Howel stood to gaze, 
But not on sylvan landscape glanced his rays. 
In the warm glow the Norman banners dance. 
In blood red light gleams many a polished lance, 
In Afan's vale, on Ymroch's oozy side, (6, 7) 
Wild foemen shout, and steel-clad horsemen ride. 
Stern was their chief, a nameless knight he came 
To share the fierce Fitzhamon's blood-stained fame,(8) 
Fair Gwenliian's budding charms he saw, and swore 
To bear a Cambrian bride to English shore. 

VI. 

O'er that red band now looked the hapless pair, 
The brave old chief, the daughter young and fair. 
Then turned them to their own devoted few, 
Bold as their leader, as his weapon true; 
And as each warrior's mighty form he scanned, 
And marked each blade fast-strained in ready hand, 
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Their dauntless mien though sure despair opprest. 
The old man's pride arose within his breast; 
His bosom swelled, and proudly flashed his eyes, 
" We'll shew, my sons," he cried, " how valour die?, 
And ere we sink beneath misfortune's frown. 
Avenge our country's miseries, and our own." 
But while his visage glowed with martial pride 
He felt his daughter clinging to his side, 
'^ And thou, my child," he said in altered tone 
^' Where canst thou flee, when this old arm is gone?" 
" Grieve not for me," was all her calm reply, 
" Fear not, my father, Gwenllian too can die." 
He pressed her to his bosom, tears, that crept 
Warm on her shoulder, told her that he wept; 
His rugged followers saw, the unwonted sight 
Nerved their strong arms, and steeled their blades 
for fight 

VII. 

Fast closed the night, and o'er the doomed few 
The sickening moon a mournful lustre threw, 
And Howel marked beneath the mountain's shade 
The advancing foes his last retreat invade. 
With warrior care his helm he closely braced, 
Beneath his ample shield his daughter placed. 
Then with a war-cry, furious as the roar 
Of ocean's surge on Skerr's resounding shore,(9) 
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Like tlie fierce eagle dashing from his cloud. 

Sudden he rushed upon the hostile crowd : 

As when the stag, beneath the opposing steep 

That foiled his last despairing weary leap, 

Tosses with blood-stained antler mangled back 

The howling leaders of the eager pack, 

And with slow moving brow prepiares to close 

In nearer battle with his yelling foes; 

In vain; though one lies bleeding on the bank. 

Another fastens on his quivering flank. 

Though far one hapless crippled hound he flings, 

In his stunned ear the unlessened clamour rings; 

So, though before the old man's flashing blade 

In his last rest full many a Norman laid ; 

Though with barbarian valour round their lord 

His desperate vassals plied the gory sword, 

All fell at last, and mid the furious band 

Alone the chieftain and his daughter stand. 

Where the white robe was fluttering from the shield. 

There cumbered many a corse the gory field. 

vni. 

But who on thundering steed approaches now, 
With exultation on his swarthy brow? 
Red is his pennon, red his lofty crest. 
And all of gory red his knightly vest; 
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A minstrers curse his memory attend, 
Bereaved at once of brother, chief, and friend. 
'Tis red Sir John, his threatening lance in rest(lO) 
Is pointed full at Howel's noble breast, 
Yet will he ne'er the faithful shield remove 
That hides the last dear object of his love, 
True to the last he keeps his child secure, 
Nor flinches from the death-stroke swift and sure. 
Alas! that Urien should live to tell. 
On the red turf the dying chieftain fell. 

IX. 

Fast fled the maid, and fast the knight pursued, 
Down the steep brae, and through the tangled wood, 
Till by a deep and fearful pool she 8tood(iO 
Deep in the bed of Afan's rushing flood, 
In its still depths the serried crags were seen 
Bathed in transparent floods of liquid green, 
And the dark rocks that from its waters sprung 
With dripping wreaths of sombre moss were hung. 
She gazed one moment, springing from the bank, 
In the still gulf with one dull plunge she sank. 
The circling eddies clasped her breast of snow. 
And bore her to their crystal home below ; 
On rolled the stream, and with a babbling wail 
Told to its sorrowing banks the mournful tale. 
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X. 

Changed is the scene, on Cefn Castell's mound 
No steel-clad warriors pace their watchful round; 
In the deep dingle gleams no flashing lance; 
In Afan's vale no Norman chargers prance; 
Dank thickets now the lonely Tallies fill, 
And sparkling dances by each tinkling rill, 
And the wild bee among the golden broom 
Hums her kind dirge o'er HoweFs grassy tomb. 
Yet, it is said, who seek that lonely hill 
At midnight hour, shall see his spirit still; 
A tall gaunt form in ancient armour drest, 
And a red wound wide gaping in his breast^ 
For still the restless spirit loves to roam 
O'er the last spot that it could call its home. 
And from soft evening's last retiring beam, 
Till in fresh light the laughing mountains gleam, 
Fair Gwenllian's misty form is seen to glide 
Smiling o'er PwU Gwen-marw's omscious tide; 
And if too near its dangerous verge you stray, 
Her kindly hand will beckon you away; 
And thus she sings, till from advancing mom 
Far on the winds her airy form is borne : — 

XI. 

" Away, away, approach not near 
To the rocky banks of the pool of fear, 
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To turn jour steps from the fatal stream, 
From eve's last ray to morning's beam, 

O'er the waters deep, 

While mortals sleep, 
My nightly watch of love I keep. 

xn. 

"Away; when o'er my watery tomb 
The twilight darkens into gloom, 
Night-long this fatal pool I skim 
The guardian of the waters grim ; 

I leave my grave 

Beneath the wave. 
The wandering stranger's life to save." 



NOTES 

TO THB 

LEGEND OF CEFN CASTELL. 

Stanza L Note 1. 
" But sweeter far is ancient Urien's spell." 

There were several eminent Welsh bards of this name, one of 
whom taught the bardic art to Robert, duke of Normandy, when 
a prisoner in Cardiff Castle. The Urien of our tale is however 
a fictitious personage, tradition not having preserved the name of 
the bard, brother to the hero, who is reported to have composed 
a poem upon this event 

m. Note 2. 
"He lives but to proclaim his HoweFs wrong." 

The names of this story were g^ven me by the narrator of the 
legend, a man named Christopher Jones, living at Taibach, near 
Margam; but I am unable to identify them with any historical 
personages. Doubtless, in the distracted state of the] country 
which existed during the Norman invasion, foUowing, as it did, a 
long period of civil war, scores of petty chieftains might be 
destroyed, of whom no record remains, except perhaps in a few 
instances a popular tradition of their names and existence. 
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IIL NoTB 3. 

" Gwenllian's shadow pale. " 

Gwenllian was and is still, a common female name in Wales, 
meaning ** the white or fair ladj." 

IV. Note 4. 
** Fair shone the sun on Cefn Castell's brow." 

Cefn Castell, or Pen Castell, " the Castle Hill," is an inclosed 
and almost conical hill on the eastern side of Cwm Afan. It is 
separated from Mjnydd Ymroch, the adjoining mountain, by a 
deep dingle, is very steep on the northern and eastern sides, but 
descends towards the valley of the Afan, on the west, with a more 
gentle slope, now covered with oak trees. On its summit, an 
ancient entrenchment, reported to have been haunted by the spirit 
of ^our unfortunate hero, may be distinctly traced; its form is 
nearly circular, an escarpment having been formed round the 
summit, and the material thrown to the top, so as to form a smooth 
area, surrounded by a broad terrace at a rather lower level: the 
unquiet spirit appears as an old man, — 

" What seems his head. 
The likeness of a. kingly crown hath on.'' 
He is armed with sword, shield, and battle-axe, and his shattered 
breast-plate discovers a huge and ghastly wound. The summit of 
Cefii Castell commands a beautiful and extensive view. 

V. Note 6. 
*' 'Neath Gower's far heights the blazing sun declined." 

Gower is a peninsula lying between Swansea bay and the 
Burry river or estuary, which separates Glamorgan from Car- 
marthenshire, and its boundary stretches from the town of 
y 
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Swansea to the decayed borough of I^oughor, on the frontier of 
the latter county. It was given by King John to the Baron de 
Breos, who held it as one of the Lord Marchers by baronage, but 
had it to win from the Welshmen, before he could enter upon the 
royal grant. It was a separate jurisdiction, under the name of 
the Seignory of Gower, and was anciently not considered a part 
of Glamorganshire; indeed to this day its ecclesiastical connection 
is with Carmarthenshire. Tradition reports, that a ohapel, the 
ruins of which are still to be seen upon the Burry Holmes, a small 
rocky island forming the north-western point of Gower, was for- 
merly served every Sunday afternoon by the Vioar of Pembrey, 
in Carmarthenshire, who crossed the river on horseback} the 
distance is six or eight miles, for the greater part of which there 
are now several fathoms of water aX ebb tide. William de Breos, 
grandson of the original conqueror of Gower, died in 1322, and 
left bis two daughters oo-hetres&6S} Aliva married to John de 
Mowbray, and Joan, wife of John de Bohun; and from these 
alliances the Duke of Norfolk and £}arl of Berkeley assume to 
this day the title of Baron de Breos* 

See ** DtUuoyrCs Contribuiiims far a History of Stffansea^*' 

Subsequently, most probably during the 14th century, though the 
exact date is uncertain, Gower, like Pembrokeshire, was colonized 
by a body of Flemings, whose descendants still inhabit it; their 
manners, dress, and mode of agriculture are peculiar, and English 
is the only language spoken and understood by them; it being 
also worthy of remark, that many idioms, and even words, are 
those of the writers of the Elizabethan age. In the cottages and 
farmhouses of Gower may be seen furniture and pottery of so 
antique a fashion, as to leave little doubt that they were brought 
from Flanders by the forefathers of the present owners, when 
they first established themselves In Wales. 
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The Barons of Breos found their Welsh vassals rety un- 
manageftble, proofs of which exist in the numerous relics of 
castles in Gower, which are, perhaps, more thickly scattered here 
than in most parts of Wales; the following still exist: — Swansea, 
Ojstermouth, Pennard, Fenrice, Oxwich, Wibley, Landymor, and 
Loughor, what remains of the last is however probably Boman; 
besides these, there are the ancient earthworks of Lanmadoc, 
Cilifbr top, and several others, supposed to be British. Koman 
coins and other remains have been found in several localities. 

The coast scenery of Gower is very fine, consisting of high 
rugged clifis of mountain limestone. The Worm's Head, the 
most westerly extremity of the peninsula, is a bluff perpendicular 
rock, about three hundred feet high, presenting its weather- 
beaten front, not many yards in width, to the full swing of the 
open Atlantic. In Paviland cave, not far from Port Eynon, and 
in several other caverns, large deposits of the bones of extinct 
quadrupeds have been found, together with rude weapons and 
ornaments, bearing marks of the highest antiquity. A remarkable 
cromlech, and several calms of stones, attest the truth of the tra- 
dition which makes Gower a principal seat of Diuidical worship. 

V. Note 6. 
"InAfon'flvale." 
Afon, signifying in Welsh a river, was a name often given also 
to particular atreama. The Glamorganshire Afon (now spelt Afan) 
rises on Craig-«r-Afan, about 2000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and being joined by the Corrwg, which rises on Craig-Uyn-vach, 
runs through a very wild and mountainous country, to join the sea 
at Aberafan, after a course of about twenty -five miles, through a 
country iitde known, but well worthy the attention of the botanist 
and the tourist; those, however, who explore these mountains, 
must be hardy and stout pedettrians, for on foot only can the 
beauties of the country be properly explored. 
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The part of Cwm Afan here alluded to, also called Cwmbychan, 
or " the Little Valley," is now almost entirely occupied by the 
gigantic copper, iron, and tin works of the Governor and Com- 
pany of Copper-miners; and a culvert, which carries off the 
noxious vapours of the copper ores, is carried up the side of Voel- 
my nyddau, " the chief of the mountains," on the western side of the 
valley, and terminating at its summit in a chimney, continually 
pouring forth a thick cloud of vapour, is visible at a vast distance. 

V. Note 7. 
" Ymroch*s oozy side.'* 
Mynydd Ymroch is the name of the mountain to the east of 
Cwmbychan, dividing it from the adjacent valley of Dyffiryn. 

V. Note 8. 
" To share the fierce Fitzhamon's blood-stained fame." 

Sir Robert Fitzhamon, or Fitzhawen, was the leader of the 
twelve Norman barons who first won from the Cymry the 
marches of Glamorgan. The following account of this event is 
digested from Powel's, Wynne's, and Price's Histories of Wales, 
and from the " Conquest of Glamorgan," written by one of the 
Stradling family. 

In the year 1088, Einion ab CoUwyn having, with some other 
chieftains, rebelled against Rhys ab Tewdwr, King of South 
Wales, (from whom our Royal Tudors claimed to have been de- 
scended,) and the confederacy having been defeated, they sought 
the assistance of lestyn ab Gwrgant, a Glamorganshire chieftain 
of violent and reckless character ; Einion, who had served in 
England, promising to obtain the co-operation of a body of Norman 
troops, who should assist to place his ally on the throne of the 
deposed Rhys ap Tewdwr, on condition that lestyn should give to 
him his daughter in marriage. In consequence of some ravages 
committed by the Welsh a short time previously, William Rufus, 
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then King of England, had formed the design of subjugating and 
punishing them, and he therefore gladly permitted such of his 
knights as chose to undertake the adventure, to assist the Welsh 
in their intestine quarrels. Sir Robert Fitzhamon, to whom 
Einion first opened his message, therefore easily found twelve 
knights of some rank to accompany him into Wales with their 
men-at-arms, and by their assistance the unfortunate Rhys ap 
Tewdwr was defeated in a pitched battle at Hirwain, taken pri- 
soner, and put to death. Einion now claimed the hand of lestyn's 
daughter, according to the contract, and on her finther^s refusal, he 
went to the Normans^ who were now preparing to return home, 
and by representations of the fertility and unprotected state of the 
country, induced them to undertake the avenging of his quarreL 
They accordingly turned their arms against lestyn, who being 
signally defeated, fled, and soon after died in exile. The Norman 
chieftain, now left in undisputed possession of nearly all Glamor- 
ganshire, divided it amongst his twelve followers, giving to 
Einion the district of Caerphilly, along with the daughter of 
lestyn in marriage; and retaining for himself Cardiff, Cowbridge, 
Cenfig, and Lantwit The immediate families of all these twelve 
barons are now extinct in Glamorganshire, except that of Sir 
Paganus de Turberville, one of whose descendants still resides at 
Bwenny Priory, not many miles from the ruined castle, built by 
his ancestor. See Notes to the " Torrent Spectre." 

VII. Note 9. 
" Of Ocean's surge on Skerr's resounding shore." 
See Notes to the " Torrent Spectre." 

Vm. Note 10. 
« Tis Red Sir John." 
There are many Norman and even Welsh chieftains, cele- 
brated in local tradition, whose real names, descent, and history, are 
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utterly lost; such are Sir John Goch, **Bed Sir John ;'* Owen 
Lawgoch, ** Owen of the Red Hand,** who is doomed to sleep in a 
caye near Carreg Cennen Castle, in Carmarthenshire, until a 
thousand years shall be passed; Gru£^dd Gkun, or ** Griffith the 
Lame/* who dealt his death-blow to the unfortunate Khys ap 
Tewdwr, and aocidentaUj wounding his knee in so doing, so 
injured the limb, that he afterwards always rode with one stirrup 
shorter than the other. Much curious history relative to these 
and other traditionary personages, together with many poems on 
religious and profane subjects, was probably lost by the wanton 
and malicious destruction in the last century of the treasures of 
Welsh Manuscripts deposited in the Tower of London. 

** Oh be his tomb as lend to lead. 

Upon their dull destroyer's head.'* 
IX. Note 11. 
*' Till by a dark and fearful pool she stood.*' 
" Pwll-Gwen-marw**, or " The dead lady's pool," is a deep and 
dangerous hole in the river Afaxi, at the foot of Voel-mynyddau, 
and just under the Tewgoed colliery. The water rushing, especially 
in times of flood, with extraordinary "violence between two rocks, 
which confine the stream to a space about one-third its usual 
width, has scooped out below a cavity fourteen or sixteen feet 
deep, the sides of which are formed by shelving rocks, which 
would render it almost impossible for a person who once sank, to 
rise again to the surface. The road, now widened and fenced ofi^, 
formerly passed close to this dangerous gulf, and tradition has 
recorded several fatal accidents. Instead, however, of the Kelpie, 
and other malignant water-fiends of the Celts, a legend probably 
of more modem date, has given to this spot a gentler presiding 
spirit, who all uight hovers over the dangerous waters, to warn 
the unwary traveller of his danger, and point out the track of 
safety. 
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ARTHURSTONE. 



Tell me, thou dark rock, that frownest(i) 
Where the mountain's breast is brownest, 
Time-long a patient listener still 
To the wild music of the hill, 
The sweeping plover's creaking wing. 
The airy strains that skylarks sing. 
The drowsy hum of wandering bee,. 
The grass-hopper's shrill melody. 
The bleating flocks, the hawk's harsh scream. 
The breeze's breath, and that strange dream 
Of spirit-music floating near. 
Which charms the poet wanderer's ear 
On the lone hill, who loves to stray. 
While heart and thoughts are far away. 
Tell me, what hands thy bulk upraised ?(2) 
What beacon fires upon thee blazed ; 
Did victim's blood with crimson tide 
Stain thy grey lichen covered side ? 
Did Hu's dread priests, or Odin's choir,(3, 4) 
Hold on thy hiU their orgies dire ? 
z 
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11. 

Speak and tell me ; silent still ? 
Perhaps upon that lonely hill, 
Foot to foot, and hand to hand, 
'Midst clashing arms and reeking brand, 
And groans of death, and shouts of war 
Echoing round the hiDs afar. 
On his lips his battle yell, 
Here some mighty chieftain fell ; 
And o'er the lifeless eye, that then 
Flashed not at sight of warrior men, 
And o'er the moveless arm, that lay 
Powerless as its covering — clay, 
And o'er the handjthat could not clasp, 
As once almost with lover's grasp. 
The blood-gilt brand that by it laid 
In^mockery of the peaceful dead. 
His barbarous vassals toiled, to raise 
Such wondrous tomb for after days. 
Tell me, watcher of the hill, 
Coverest thou his ashes still ?(5) 

in. 

Silent still — ^by every spell 
On thy stony ear that fell, 
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When white robed druids muttered near 
Charms of might, and words of fear, 
Speak, and tell me what thou art ; 
Silent still — hj every heart. 
That in thj moonlight shadow beating 
Panted for the spirit meeting, (6) 
That should blast its hopes, or tell 
That fond heart that all was well. 
Speak — Still silent — ^Ha, what sound 
Bursting from the trembling ground. 
Echoes round in accents dread. 
Like a message from the dead ? 

IV. 

Mortal, years have rolled away ; 
Nations melted into clay ; 
Conquering chiefs have trod and past, 
As tides that yonder flowed the last ; 
All around is changed — yet still 
Watch I on my lonely hill ; 
Years in thousands yet may fly, 
Empires pass, and nations die, 
Like yon tide's alternate flow 
. Conquerors may come and go ; 
All may change again, yet still 
I may watch on this wild hill. 
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Yet my tempest stritken rock, 
Smiling at the lightning's shock 
Heedless of the howling blast, 
Mj strong rock must fall at last. 
And like chaff by whirlwinds hurled, 
Perish with the expiring world. 

V. 

Seek not, mortal, then to hear 

What the hands that placed me here ; 

Look not back to days that be 

Melted to eternity ; 

Look not forth through clouds that hover 

O'er the future but to cover 

Scenes that shrouded brighter shine ; 

Long not for a life like mine, 

Life that almost measures time, 

On the mountain's top sublime. 

Where my height serves but to show 

More of earth and more of woe. 

Henceforth till doom creation wakes 

Spell nor charm my silence breaks,(7) 

Mortal, mark my latest breath. 

Live to die, spend life for death, 

For though the end of time I see, 

I shall pass away like thee. 
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Stanza L Note. 1. 

" Tell me thou dark rock that frownest ** 

Arthurstone is the name of a very remarkable cromlech on 
Cefh Bryn mountain in Gower, a few miles from Swansea. It 
consists of a huge mass of plum-pudding stone, which is the lowest 
bed of the Welsh coal measures. The following is Camden's des- 
cription, which, with the exception of the tale of the Tidal Well, 
will yet apply. 

** Thoy are to be seen upon a jutting at the north west of Cefn 
Bryn, the most noted hill in Gower ; their fashion and posture is 
this. There is a yast unwrought stone, probably about 20 tons 
weight, supported by six or seven others that are not above four 
feet high, and these are set in a circle, some on one end, and some 
edgewise or sidelong, to bear the great one up. The great one is 
much diminished of what it has been in bulk, as having five tons 
or more by report, broke off it to make millstones, so that I guess 
the stone originally to haye been between twenty-five and thirty 
tons in weight The common people call it Arthur's Stone ; under 
it is a well, which, as the neighbours tell me, has a flux and reflux 
with the sea. " GibsofCs CamderCa Brittannia. Col, 741, 

"This is *Maen Cetti,' or *Ketti stone,' mentioned in the 
Welsh Triads, as noticed by the learned Camhuanawc. " 

Roberta^ Dnddical Remains, p, 16. 

Probably the stone of Ked or Ceridwen. 

One of the Triads enumerates the three great labours of the 
island of Britain. The first was lifting the stone of Cetti ; the 
second, building the work of Emrys ; the third, raising the mount 
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of assembly. These, doubtless allude generally to the building of 
cromlechs, stone circles, and cairns or barrows, and -par exceUencct 
most likely to this identical Maen Cetti, the Dinas Emry s on Snow- 
don, and Silbury Hill in Wiltshire, probably the largest barrow 
in the world. 
The names of several places on Cefn Bryn evidently allude to 

Druidical worship. 

L Note 2. 

" Tell me what hands thy bulk upraised. " 
On few subjects have antiquarians differed more than on the 
origin and use of cromlechs. They have been considered tombs, 
altars, and dwellings, but it seems probable, that they were in 
reality Druidical or Arkite sanctuaries or cells, incarceration in 
which formed part of the ceremony of initiation into the higher 
mysteries. Many facts in support of this view are adduced by 
Mr. Harcourt. See Doctrine of the Deluge, Vd. II., pp 435 — 473. 
" The names of many of these monuments bear reference to 
Druidical rites, as Gwal-y-Filast, which name is borne by two 
cromlechs, one in Pembroke, the other in Glamorganshire ; it 
signifies the * couch of the greyhound bitch ; ' and another in 
Cardiganshire is called Uech yr Ast, the * flat stone of the bitch. ' 
The greyhound bitch was one of the incarnations or avatars of 
Ceridwen, the British Ceres. Again Llech-y-Gowres in Cardigan- 
shire, * the flat stone of the giantess, * another of the titles of Ced 
given by Taliesin. Taliesin's couch is near to this. Taliesin 
being not only the name of the celebrated bard, but a sort of 
generic name for the head Druids, and even a designation of 
the god Hu. Near the great Anglesea cromlech is Tre'r Dryw 
* the Druids' town,' and Tre'r Beirdd, *the Bards' town.' In 
Denbighshire is a parish called Cerig-y-Druidion, * the Druids' 
stones, ' from two Kistfaens or stone chests covered with their 
cromlechs." Davies^sMyihdygy of the Druids^pp 394, — 3^^. passim. 
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In reference to the tale of the greyhound bitch it may be re-. 

marked, that a cromlech in the Walch mountains in the county 

of Kilkenny, is said to have been the kennel of Fin Mac Coil's 

greyhouuds. 

L Note 3. 

"Hu's dread priests. *' 

See Note to the " Cwn Annwn. " 

L Note 4. 
" Odin's choir. " 

Odin was the principal Hero-God of the northern nations, to 
whom these erections have sometimes been attributed. 

The Druids have perhaps been accused unjustly of the abom- 
ination of human sacrifices, but there is no room to doubt, that 
this method of propitiating their blood-thirsty deities was often 
resorted to by the Danes. 

n. Note 5. 
" Coverest thou his ashes still? " 

No purpose has been more frequently attributed to the cromlechs, 
than that of sepidture, and this almost exploded opinion has of late 
found fresh advocates. Mr. Hukis has discovered in the cromlech 
of Du Tus in Guernsey, two human skeletons in a kneeling posture, 
and supposes that he has thereby proved these structures to be 
sepulchral ; but in this case, as in others, where human remains 
have been found in or near cromlechs, it is probable that the bodies 
have been afterwards deposited there, as in a place of traditional 
sanctity. A feeling of this sort probably induced an old man at 
Cenfig to request that he might be buried at the foot of a huge 
upright stone, near Tyncella, in the parish of Margam, supposed 
to have been the boundary stone of the lordship of Fitzhamon ; 
his children however did not comply with his request, or possibly 
an argument in favour of the sepulchral nature of this ancient 
terminus might have been furnished to some future antiquary. 
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Mr. Davies gives an excellent piece of advice with respect to 
antiquarian theories in general. 

" The date of these erections being very remote, and their use 
entirely forgotten, it is not improbable, that, being misled by 
certain resemblances which present themselves to superficial ob- 
servation, we confound two or three kinds of monuments which 
are really distinct, and which were erected for different purposes; 
and that in consequence of that mistake, when we have discovered 
the use of one cromlech, we make erroneous conclusions respecting 
others. Davies^ a Mythology of the Druids. />. 39 1 

HL Note 6. 
** Panted for the spirit meeting. " 
A species of divination is still practised at Arthurstone, by the 
neighbouring rustic maidens, who have little idea that they are 
perpetuating (perverted indeed in its object,) the rites of Druidism 
and the mysteries of Eleusis in their propitiatory offering. At 
midnight of thiB full moon, if a maiden deposit in the sacred well 
beneath, a cake of milk, honey, and barley meal, and then on hands 
and knees crawl three times round ihe cromlech, she will see, if 
" fancy free, " the vision of her future lord ; if her affections are 
engaged, the form of the favoured youth will stand before[^her, 
fearfully bound to answer truly her questions as to his sincerity. 

V. Note 7. 
" SpeU nor charm my sUence breaks. ** 
It is reported of a large stone near the end of the old canal, but 
on the left of the road from Neath to Brittonferry, that there is a 
charm, not yet discovered, which can compel it to speak, and for 
once to reveal the secret of its history : but that having once 
spoken it wiU be silent for ever. 
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